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The accounts which our forefathers have left us of the 
condition of our island some century or two ago, as 
compared with what we witness now, lead us to the 
conclusion, that changes of a very marked and highly 
beneficial character have taken place in the climate of 
this country. 

The deep snows and severe frosts of the protracted 
winters of former times are now comparatively un- 
known amongst us. The Thames is now no longer 
conscious of the strange burden of the roasting ox ; 
her icy shackles have been transferred to more northern 
streams, and passing from the category of the Volga, 
the Dnieper, the Danube, she claims companionship with 
the Tagus, the Tiber, and the Po. 

Now they who investigate the causes of such a change, 
ascribe it in no small degree, to the progress which has 
been made in the agricultural improvements of our country. 
The felling of forests, the draining of marshes, the more 
uniform and skilful cultivation of the general surface of 
the land, 'are assigned as causes adequate to account for 
the cUmatorial and atmospheric change. If such may 
truly be regarded as sufficient to explain this change, 
then we have at once an instance, in Tp\i^^\cal\3c!^^, ^'l 
a great principle, which will appVy -wiXYi xio\««s»^<3tvi^'^s^ 
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social matters — namely, that local and individual 
improvements issue in general amelioration; and that 
the greatest aggregate of real prosperity is but the 
best combination of the greatest number of particular 
instances of well-being. 

It is such a consideration as this that gives weight 
and importance to the subject of our present investiga- 
tion. If we would see the moral atmosphere of our 
country free from those sudden and extreme variations 
which cripple a nation's energies, freeze up a nation's 
charity, and thus entail a nation's poverty, and perpetuate 
its misery — if we would provide that what, under wiser 
regulations, would shine with a genial, fertilising, and 
cheering ray, should not call forth only noxious ,exliala- 
tions which shall hide from view the only source of hap- 
piness and health, and then return to desolate society, 
and propagate its own mischief-making influence — if we 
would wisely and efFectually promote the general peace 
and prosperity of the community — ^then does it become 
us cautiously to examine the condition of each section of 
the body social, diligently to watch its progress, prudently 
to minister to its health, and delicately to stimulate the 
development of the principles of its improvement. The 
noxious gases which rise from the putrescent stagnations 
of the lower classes, float, with disease and death in 
their train, to the apparent security and fancied exemp- 
tion of the higher ranks of society. The entire body 
pohtic becomes tainted, its strength droops, and remedial 
measures of a sharp and painful nature are then found 
to be necessary, because preventive or corrective measures 
have been forgotten or despised. 

The subject of our present inquiry is the condition of the 
industrial classes — whether their feelings, principles, as- 
pirations, habits, are such as constitute them happy in 
themselves, and hopeful as tlie supporters of the nation's 
greatness. In the prosecution of this inquiry, men of all 
ranks ought to feel an interest. The class that is the sub- 
ject of it, our it'orArzV?^ ye//ow;-cot/w<ryrwew, have, in such a 
subject, much that deserves their serious attention. We 
profess to turn the light of their ovjii and oi olVvex men's 



observation in upon their own position and prospects, 
that they may be enabled, as rational and responsible 
beings, to realize their true state, to remedy evils, if 
such shall appear, and to collect and arrange materials 
out of which to construct the fabric of their future 
peace. 

To refuse to pause and ponder, is «like indicative 
of imbecility of mind, and prophetic of coming evil. 
Coolly and calmly to contemplate his position, is wisdom 
in the weak man ; as it suggests a check to the career of 
misfortune, points to the causes of failure and to the 
openings of hope, familiarizes the mind to tSe worst, 
and allows it to collect its scattered energies that the 
anticipation of uncertain evil had dispersed; To the 
strong man it gives confidence and communicates reso- 
lution, as it exhibits the secret of his ' strength, and 
explains the process of his success. The calm, dis- 
passionate attention, therefore, of tbe operative and 
productive classes is especially invited, while their candid 
consideration and charitable appreciation of motives are 
asked, if, in attempting to probe faithfully to the very 
bottom of any deeply- seated sore, the operator's hand 
should seem imfeeUngly and unnecessarily to wound. 

But this too is a subject full of interest to employers. 
Let not such think that they are already sufficiently 
acquainted with it. Their business engagements may 
bring them into frequent contact with the working man, 
but they see him often in a false and unnatural position. 
A sense of constraint in their master's presence, or a spirit 
of suspicion, will oft-times induce the cloaking of the inner 
man ; and on subjects that greatly affect his interest, 
the employer is often the very person to be kept longest 
in the dark. It is into the ear of him that shares his 
situation, or that has won his confidence, that the real 
sentiments of the workman's heart are poured. Noble 
sentiments, at times, they are, gushing forth at the 
magic touch of some trusted one, from the deep foun- 
tains of feeling, and sparkUng in the transparency of 
ingenuous honesty ; but oh ! how dark, ho^ deajik>^ ^ 
when fermenting under the bitter xecoYLciC^Aoxv ^i \^w^^R.^ 



wrongs, or poisoned by the insinuations of evil advisers, 
they secretly instil into kindred minds. Wise is he who 
shall be content to investigate so interesting a theme, 
that he may be able to cast in the salt of truth, heal the 
bitter waters of minds like these, and change them in 
their hidden and unhappy fountain. 

Neither let employers despise this subject, as though 
they were inaccessible to harm. Their prosperity, to a 
greater extent than at first sight may appear, is mixed up 
with the prosperity of their operatives. The security of 
their property, the quahty of the goods produced, the 
amount of waste in the different productive processes, 
all are influenced by the character of the persons em- 
ployed, and the estimation in which they hold him whose 
servants they are. 

"The master's eye fattens the horse," is a wise proverb, 
intimating the advantages which personal inspection and 
supervision ensure ; but how much more is his interest 
secured when the regulating principle in his workmen is 
** Ye who are servants, be subject to your masters with 
all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward " (1 Pet.ii. 18), or, *' Servants, be obedient 
to those who are your masters according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ** (Ephes. vi. 6). This is the best, because the 
loftiest and hoUest and most uniform standard by which 
the characters of the employed are to be tested ; and 
even if there were no Considerations of duty, regard for 
mere pecuniary benefit will urge every wise employer to 
consider how best he may elevate his servants the nearest 
to this principle of action. 

But considerations of duty cannot, must not be put out 
of sight, where immortal beings act upon each other. 

The capitalist, in the selection and employment of mere 
material machines, may choose those of old or new, good 
or bad construction, as he sees fit, and may allow them to 
remain in perfect or imperfect repair, as he pleases. 
Though glaring evidences of his folly, and busy workers of 
his ruin, they cannot become loud-tongued accusers of 
his neglect. It is not, however, t\i\xa m xeietetvc^ \» tV.«i 



wondrously complex, and mysteriously constructed ma- 
chine of strange destiny, that originates the conception, 
or manipulates the construction, or directs the motion of 
that merely material mechanism, No ! he is a fellow- 
immortal, that dependent operative. A relationship 
springs up between him and his employer. The common 
master of them both has linked their destinies together. 
Having put into the power of one the control of the 
supply of the bodily wants of the other, the Almighty 
has given that one an influence over his fellow ; and it is 
at his peril that he uses it otherwise than for good and 
for God. 

Masters, therefore, are urged to study this ques- 
tion, and to promote means for its true solutioil. 
But rulers likewise have duties in reference to this subject. 
To these, as the poUtical fathers of the social family, the 
individual members have committed their particular 
rights, in order that they may receive them again at 
their hands, to be exercised in due subordination to the 
common interests of the mass. Deriving their authority 
firom the entire commimity, rulers are required to pro- 
mote the conjoint good of the whole ; and abstracting 
themselves from the partial consideration of merely 
sectional interests, so to influence, direct, control, combine 
and blend the various constituent elements of society, as 
to secure to all the blessings of order, Uberty, peace, 
protection, happmess. 

In order to this, intelligence, as well as integrity 
is needed, enlarged views as to the requisite arrange- 
ment of comprehensive plans, and accurate inform- 
ation as to the peculiar condition and rights of 
different classes. Fearful mistakes, fraught with in- 
justice and danger, may be the consequence of undue 
at ention to any particular class. The evil results may 
not be at once apparent on the commission of a 
pohtical solecism, but time serves only to develop and 
strengthen the latent mischief. . 

The town of Rotherbam is built on ground beneath 
which is a seam of coal, that has ivotj lore ^^«s^ \i^^^ 
OD £re. The inhabitants, from iaTMi!i^«jrvt^ ^'^^ *^^ 



subterranean danger, have almost ceased to remember its 
existence, till the sinking occasionally of the foundation 
of a building, or the appearance from time to time of 
the flame at the surface, may put them on devising 
measures for the removal of the evil. 

Now the position of the body politic may often be very 
similar. While all on the surface may seem calm and 
peaceful and prosperous, while the more observable por- 
tion of society may seem secure and healthy, the elements 
of mischief may be smothering beneath, amongst the 
more concealed but not therefore less important classes 
of the lower ranks of men. Individuals may now and 
then be seen to suffer from the latent evil, and from 
time to time there may be indications at the smface, as 
we witnessed on the 10th April, 1848, of the 
frightful charact>er of the threatening calamity. These 
are merciful warnings, which whisper wisdom; and 
happy are they, who from due observation of the dis- 
turbing causes, shall be able to quench the nascent 
conflagration, and provide, in the breathing- time of 
opportunity, for the peace and safety of those whose 
destinies they rule. That such may ever be the wise 
policy of the constituted authorities of our land, must 
be the wish of every patriot ; and he, whose position 
furnishes him with opportunities of throwing Hght on 
the distinctive condition of any particular part of the 
population in which he lives, must feel an impulsive 
something, forbidding him to withhold that which may 
tend to the promotion of the common weal. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES CONSIDERED AS INDIVIDUALS. 

In estimating the character of individuals in this class, 

jt is only to those more marked features which are not 

common to the species, but the consequence of peculiar 

circumstances, that our enqwy can eiAfeiv^, \^^ on 



investigation, it shall appear, that besides the different 
shades of character that distinguish man from man, 
there are also to be traced certain modifications of 
feeling, thought, and general mental condition, referable 
to particular influences which affect whole classes of 
individuals, we have gained no small advantage in our 
estimate of their entire state, and wisdom as to the 
arrangement of plans to promote their improvement. 

By keeping thus clearly and distinctly separate, what- 
ever has its origin in external influence and pecuUarity of 
position, from that which is inherent in their nature as 
children of a fallen father, we shall be able more clearly 
to ascertain the limits within which the appHcation of 
merely human regulations is legitimate, and avoid the 
folly and disappointment of expecting from plans which 
affect only the external position, results that are to be 
traced only to agencies and influences which can reach and 
change the heart. We will, therefore, endeavour to 
follow this interesting portion of our countrymen into 
their retirement, and watch the phases of their real 
characters. If our study of them shall enable us to 
suggest to them the side on which defects appear, and 
the source from which danger springs, and the dbection 
in which improvement may be found ; or if we shall 
succeed in exhibiting to their more enlightened fellow- 
creatures the kind of treatment they need, and the 
attention they demand, the labour expended will not be 
in vain. 

Our first consideration of them, in an individual 
capacity, shall be as to their peculiar habit of thought. 
That there is such a peculiar habit amongst the manu- 
facturing and working classes we feel strongly persuaded. 
The very nature of their engagements generates it. The 
various processes of the modifications of matter are what 
they are constantly conversant with ; and this first tends 
to indispose them, and then to unfit them for the 
observation of the workings of mind. Surrounded on 
every hand by the evidences and productions of the 
fikiU of man, interest in and appreciation of the noble ^ 
the dignified^ the beautiful, ace a^\. ^ \^^ ^e%.^;!;\s^!^ 
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destroyed. While the peasant is familiarised, in his 
daily engagements, with the ten thousand combinations 
of £he beautiful, and the benevolent, and the merciful 
and the wise, which the face of nature is continually 
presenting and impressing upon the dullest and most 
unfeeling of her beholders — ^the artizan is brought into 
constant contact with the petty, and imperfect, and un- 
graceful, and uniform operations of the inventions of 
man's wisdom. He soon sees through the few move- 
ments which compose the action of the most complex 
mechanism; and there is nothing of mystery, magnitude, 
or magnificence, to leave its sanctifying impress upon the 
soul. The workings of his intellect accommodate them- 
selves to the working of the machine that is his daily 
companion; instead of panting continually in ever- quick- 
ening pursuit of the vast, and the incomprehensible, and 
the infinite, that play round about the path of his happier 
brother. 

The greatest proportion of the ideas that enter into 
the minds of men thus situated, come in through the 
door of perception ; and these, fi?om the very nature of 
the subjects whence they come, viz. : the works and 
ways of men — are not of a very high order. The en- 
nobling faculty of reflection furnishes comparatively but 
few ideas ; and even these too often indicate the charac- 
ter of the materials firom the combinations of which they 
arise. The collection of crude notions — ^unregulated 
and confused, consequently constitutes the mind's store, 
— and the fabric of well-constructed reasoning, and 
solid and substantial argument is rarely formed out of 
these confused elements. These things tell sensibly, we 
conceive, on the character and habits of thought of the 
class, and lower the moral principle, and impair the 
moral sensibilities. 

Then, again, the observation of the certainty of me- 
chanical results has its influence in fostering and deve; 
loping and confirming the innate principle of pride and 
self-dependence. The workman is called upon, in the 
exercise of his labours, to watch and regulate the action 
of mechanism which requires but the attention of him- 



self and others to accomplish its intended objects. He 
feels himself a part of a system of miiform agencies and 
constantly recurring certain efPects. The materials take 
the form and fashion that his skill intends, and he learns 
to rely on his own efPorts as the secret and som'ce of 
success. This experience follows him into the moral 
world. While the agriculturist learns, from reiterated 
instances, that all his labour is but subsidiary to, and 
dependent on, the effects and co-operation of a higher 
Power, and so learns constantly the beneficial lessons of 
submission, patience, and self-abasement, — the manu- 
facturing and mechanical operative (and it is to such that 
our present remarks are intended to apply) is likely to 
become self-conceited, self-opinionated, self-dependent — 
as having been accustomed to refer his success in the or- 
dinary concerns of business engagements to the skill, and 
care, and diligence of his own individual efforts. The 
feelings of veneration which received a shock from the 
constant converse with mere material things bearing 
simply the impress of the skill of man, are still further 
checked and weakened by this additional influence de- 
ydoping his pride. The man carries these principles 
into the consideration of his moral duties, his estimate 
of moral arguments and motives, his conception of his 
responsibiHties towards his fellows and his God; and 
hence springs the peculiar modification of his habits of 
thought. 

Another consideration of the peculiar position of the 
class will exhibit another influence acting on his mental 
and moral habiis. The subdivision of labour, which is 
now so general, while it has tended to the elevation of 
the character of our manufacturing productions, and of 
our ability to cope successfuDy with rival productive 
nations, has had an injurious effect upon the intellectual 
powers of our labouring classes — ^though it has perfected 
their manufacturing skill. To be constantiy employed 
in the polishing of a needle, the grinding of a piece of 
metal, the drawing out of a thread of cotton, the clipping 
of a piece of pin-wire — must have, to no small degree^ 
a reflex influence on the tlMnldng ^ievIk^ >s^ ''^^'«^*^i^ 
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operation is performed. It leads him to magnify the 
importance of particulars, and induces forgetfulness of 
their hearing on general results. The mind is led to hend 
all its power to the observation and investigation of in- 
dividual facts ; but to overlook their affinity with, and 
cohesion to, other not less important ones ; and incon- 
clusive arguments, un&ir and illogical inferences, are the 
natural and pernicious results. Enlarged and compre- 
hensive conceptions will be beyond the field of view of 
such contracted minds ; and elevated thought will not 
be reached bj the stretch of such stunted intellects. 

Narrowness of mind will be characteristic of the class 
to which such mental manacles are applied ; and intel- 
lectual deformity and weakness must be the result when 
one faculty of the mind is developed at the risk of the 
dwarfing of all the rest. While this process renders a 
man the tool of designing exa^erators of particular 
fiEu;ts, whether they be grievances or corrections of 
grievances — ^the habit of self-dependence which we have 
noticed abeady, makes him the stubborn bigot, the im- 
practicable stickler for his own mistaken and monstrous 
opinions. 

But there is another tendency, in the present position 
of our manu&cturing and other working classes, to the 
production of a painfully peculiar habit of thought. In 
the rnining and manufacturing — and even mercantile 
parts of our kingdom — the line which distinguishes em* 
ployers and employed is daily becoming broader and 
more discernible. Capitalists no longer, as a general 
rule, have their residences in the neighbourhood where 
their business is conducted, and where the cottages of 
their servants are to be found. Crowded together on 
particular spots, the operatives have no longer in the 
midst of them the instructive, civilizing, and elevating 
examples of &milies of the rich, or the salutary super- 
vision and control of those whose authority they are 
likely to respect. They feel themselves to be a pro* 
scribed, and they persuade themselves that they are 
thereby an iiyured, class. Wrapping themselves up within 
own loneUness^ and brooding mourafiiUy over their 
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imagined or real wrongs, they learn to have selfish 
thoughts and feelings, and then looking round on what 
they deem a tyrannical and unfeeling aristocracy, they 
learn too soon to have envious and vindictive ones. 
The recollection of experienced or traditionary distress 
amongst the working classes, in the transition periods 
when manual was superseded by machine labour — ^the 
burning, scalding memory of privations endured m con- 
tests with masters about the amount of wages — ^the con- 
sciousness of relaxing physical energies, and gradually 
decaying health — the suspicion of the slow but certain 
deterioration of the class to which they belong, as to 
position, prospects, and bodily and moral power, — ^these 
things, dexterously and perseveringly presented by de- 
signing men in the guise of friends, tend to deepen and 
perpetuate the unhappy mental pecuharities of which 
we speak. 

But while we thus would attempt faithfully to exhibit 
the tendency of their position as affecting the mental 
habits of our operative fellow-countrymen, we would 
guard against any misinterpretation of our meaning. 
That some, or even all, of these evils do appear in 
multitudes of our working classes, we cannot, we dare 
not, but avow ; but that all are thus influenced, we as 
strongly deny. It is the tendency we are attempting to 
explain. 

There is a depth and a vigour of intellectual power — 
a warmth and elevation of moral feeling, a i^ilness of the 
most exquisite sensibilities, an elevation of " substance- 
realizing" faith, a fervour of holy love, that cannot be 
surpassed in the highest and most refined ranks of life. 
Other agencies, of sweetly soothing power, have stilled 
the restless furies of the soul. The voice of sympathy, 
the tone of firiendly interest, the hallowed accents of 
Christian brotherhood, have thrilled through thousands 
of workmen's hearts, have braced up many a discordant 
string upon the mental and spiritual lyre, and caused it 
to re-echo the sweet note of Christian Charity. They 
are not to be counted weeds that infest the gardea oC 
society. 'So : they are deathleaa i^€t«mMji^^5j^A,^?^^sss^^ 
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parent stock was first nipped in Paradise ; that are stunted 
still in their uncongenial position ; but when the free 
circulation of the spirit-spoken truth of God shall kiss 
their shrivelled foliage, and the blessing-laden dew of 
God's grace shall visit them, they will revive and bloom 
anew — ^the ornament of their country, — ^the admiration 
and the blessing of observant nations of the earth. 

Another point of view in which to consider their con- 
dition as individuals, is the character and extent of their 
education. By this we must understand, not merely the 
communication of information, but the cultivation of 
the intellectual and moral powers, the forming of cor- 
rect habits of thought, the instilling of right principles, 
and the suggesting of proper motives of action. Teaching 
is not necessarily education — ^the former mierely supphes 
the tools, and imparts skill in using them — ^the latter 
causes them to be brought to bear on the proper 
business of life ; the one terminates in knowledge, the 
other advances through knowledge to wisdom. 

How much education in its full sense tells on the 
formation of individual character, we can all understand 
who have given serious attention to the subject. What- 
ever tends simply to develop the merely animal part of 
our constitution, debases ; whatever tends to enlarge the 
intellectual and mental faculties elevates and refines ; 
whatever serves to deepen and expand the spiritual and 
religious sensibilities, dignifies by the privileges to which 
it advances, delights by the pure pleasures to which it 
gives access, sanctify, by the holy conceptions, aspira- 

' tions, hopes, to which it necessarily gives rise. 

" The Christian is the highest style of man." First 
in order of importance and exquisiteness are the plea^ 
sures of the soul, the sweets which the presence of God 
communicates to the hearts that have been taught to 
love Him. Then come the pleasures that spring from 
the development of thought, the birth of idea. And lowest 
of all, and succeeding only after a long interval to the 
other two, are the pleasures of sense, the delights which 
depend for their being or continuance on the existence 

of the bodily bouse in which the so\)l «o^o\mi«. To seek 
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the indulgence of these lowest is the instinctive impulse 
of animal nature ; to promote the development of the 
second is the object and design of intellectual culture :* 
to ensure the existence and enlargement of the first, is 
the peculiar prerogative of Divine grace, in the use of 
those means which His wisdom has appointed. The 
manner and degree in which this last has influenced 
the classes whose condition we are considering, will 
be investigated in a subsequent part of this work. 
Our present consideration has reference to the ma- 
chinery employed, and the results discernible so far as 
their intellectual improvement and mental growth are 
concerned. 

Public attention has been of late much directed to 
this important and formerly much neglected subject ; 
and many recent investigations enable us to arrive at 
closer approximation than once we could, to the truth of 
the educational position of the lower orders of society. 
To make this tell on our present inquiry, we shall only 
produce evidence bearing upon the time when the edu- 
cational agency would be applied to those of our opera* 
tives who have now arrived at a state of manhood. 
It is plain, that the recent efforts for an extension of the 
meanSf and improvement in the method of education 
can but very partially affect the individual character of 
those who have long since passed the period of life in 
which the elements of education are ordinarily acquired. 
If the educational period of a man, who is now forty 
years of age^ be taken as commencing at his fifth year, 
then 1816, a.d., wUl be the date from which our inves- 
tigation with regard to him should commence ; and after 
allowance made for efforts telling upon him after his 
arrival at man's estate, the interval from 1816 to 1826 
will give us something of data on which to found our 
estimate of his probable information now ; and on com- 
paring this estimate with the observed condition ,of the 
generality of such persons at the present day, we shall 
see the connexion between the means employed and 
the end accomplished. 

On referring to a return ordered \i'j ^«t\!L«5xvsvi^.\sx*^^ 
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year 1819, we find that there were then in England and 
Wales 16,055 Day Schools, containing 619,636 scholars, 
and 5,463 Sunday Schools, having .477,225 scholars. 
The census of 1811 gives the population of the country 
as 10,150,615, and that for 1821 gives it as 11,978,875. 
The difference between these sums is 1,828,260, as the 
increase of the ten years. Four-fifths of difference, or 
1,482,608, added to the amount of population in 1811, 
wiU give us nearly the population of 1819, namely, 
11,633,223. In this year, then, out of this population 
there were 6 19,636 children in Day Schools, or not quite 
1 in every 18 of the entire population, and 477,225 in 
Sunday Schools, or not much more than 1 in every 25. 
Now, by a calculation made on the Parliamentary Census 
of 1821, it appeared that 24: per cent, of the whole popu^ 
latum was between the ages of 5 and 15 years, and 
hence we discover that at this period, while there was 
24 per cent, or 1 person in every 4 J at ari age at which 
they ought to be receiving an education, only 1 in every 
18 was at a Daily School, and only 1 in every 25 at a 
Sunday School. 

. This gives us a very melancholy view of the amount 
of educational appliances that existed in the kingdom, 
when men who are now fi*om forty to thirty years of 
age were in their childhood, needing instructing and 
fitted to be taught. But defective as was the amount of 
the education then given, it is but too evident that the 
quality of it was stUl more lamentably low. The cha- 
racter of the books used — the kind of discipHne enforced 
— and the qualifications of the teachers employed, were 
all such as told most prejudicially on the minds and 
morals of the pupils. The village schoolmaster was, in 
too many instances, the superannuated dependant of the 
parish squire, and the post of educating the young was 
but too commonly viewed as the place in which they 
might be provided for, who had been unsuccessful in 
other walks of life. Their mental attainments and pre- 
vious habits too often entirely unfitted them for culti- 
vating the intellect, or elevating the moral character of 
those committed to their care. There was nothing in 
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the school attractive to the children — nothing in the- 
observed results of the education which was likely to 
induce parents to make a personal sacrifice to secure 
that for their Httle ones which usually was presented in 
so unfavourable a light. 

There are, we conceive, few of the working classes of 
forty years of age that were then at school, who have 
not now some amusing recollections of the character of 
the school-day drilHngs which were to impart their so- 
called scholarship. He that should read with the 
greatest rapidity — and with the most perfect scholastic 
twang — he that could gallop most cleverly over the rough 
ground of the appointed lesson that had been purposely 
broken by an annoyingly skilful disposition of sesquipe- 
dalian words, of whose meaning neither he nor his master 
ever deemed it necessary that he should have the sha- 
dow of an idea — he to whom Walkinghame had become 
a thrice thumbed book, while the first principles of 
arithmetic were nevertheless a thing unknown — he it 
was that became the pride of the master, the admiration 
of the pupils, the prodigy of the school. Such a one, 
though considered by a crowd of less persevering dul- 
lards to be the very impersonification of scholarship, 
had been but laying up in his memory a few deaf earsj 
and when the winnowing time of the world's business, 
and the hunger-period of his own intellectual wants 
arrived, he found but chaff as the worthless result of 
all his misguided efforts. Can we wonder, need we feel 
disappointed, if amongst men who were subjected to such 
a system of educational mockery, many should evince but 
little advance in, and less relish for, that which had 
been offered in such burlesque to their opening intellects 
and rising impulses. We are reaping, naturally and 
necessarily, in the existence of a mass of uneducated 
operatives, the fruit of that seed which our forefathers 
had sown. 

It is true, that mechanics' institutions, adult classes, 
mutual improvement societies, and, above all, Sunday 
schools, have done much to remedy this state of things ; 
but every observant investigator of the educational 
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condition of our adult population must deplore the 
grievous amount of the deficiency in the mere elements of 
education that is to be found among them. 

The fact, deduced firom the Report of the Registrar- 
General, that, in 1840, 33*6 per cent, of the entire 
population of the kingdom, and even 49*9 per cent, of 
the manufacturing and mining parts of it, signed the 
marriage registers with marks — this fact would intimate 
how many more there may be, who, while they possess 
the power of reading or writing imperfectly, yet have 
not that facility which makes the gaining information from 
the writings of others a pleasing and a desired work. 

But there is another point in which to view the 
individual character of our working classes, and that is, 
as to the peculiarities of their recreations. The character 
of a people may be often learned, to no small ex- 
tent, by the nature of their sports and pastimes. 
In these, the restraint of discipline is laid aside, the 
formality of imitation forgotten, and the Hmfettered ten- 
dencies of the inner man are indicated, so thai the 
attendant observer may watch the workings of the 
natural features of the character, and note the contour 
of the people's mental developments. The artificial 
cloaks of mannerism and art are swept aside in the un- 
constrained freedom, the "deshabille" of the hour of 
relaxation. The mind, long pent up in the performance 
of the drudgery of the appointed service, finds vent when 
the hour of recreation comes, and thoughts and feelings 
that have been checked and curbed from a sense of pro- 
priety or consciousness of self-interest, now rush out 
freely, and maybe observed closely. In the amusements of 
a people we see all those minute actions of the muscles — 
those ever- varying yet ever instructive changes of (ex- 
pression, which give life and individuality to the national 
countenance. In them are all those finer touches which 
pourtray what the mere general outHne of the historian 
could never express by any description of the laws, insti- 
tutions, and exploits of a people. 
In the earliest period of a people's history, when 
agriculture has been yet unpractised, aiid the chase 
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famishes the chief means of the people's support, we 
find the Nimrods of its history ; and fleetness, prowess, 
skill against the beasts of the field, the great objects at 
which the employment of leisure hours is directed. — 
When a people become settled in a particular locality, 
and accumulate possessions in the produce of the earth 
which they are required to defend against the efforts of 
^ivious neighbours, then sports that imply courage and 
require military strength and skill are popular. The 
shield and the cestus take the place of the hunting 
spear and toil ; and the successful combatant is honoured 
amongst a nation of warriors, as the successful hunter 
had been in a nation whose chief employment had been 
the chase. Then, as the spirit of foreign enterprize, the 
influences of religion, the refinements of intellectual cul- 
ture progress, we find tournaments and processions, and 
dramatic representations occupy the people, — each tend- 
ing to point to the degree of civilization to which the 
nation has advanced. 

To trace the sources from which the prevailing amuse- 
ments of our people were derived, the circumstances 
and periods in which they severally are discoverable, 
might be a subject of interesting search ; but to point 
to the general connexion between the amusements and 
character of a people, is all that is needful here. In 
estimating the peculiarities of our operative population, 
as they respect their recreations, while really we still see 
much to deplore and remedy, — relatively we cannot but 
see much to cheer and encourage. There is not now, 
as was usual in olden time, the gross brutality of their 
amusements to be pointed at. Bear and buU-baiting, 
cock-fighting, prize-fighting, which were so disgraceftdly 
prevalent and popular in the days of our fathers, are now 
£EUBt disappearing from the list of the sources of pleasure 
to the working man. The manner, too, in which mu- 
seumsy exhibitions of arts and manufactures, lecture- 
rooms, etc., are visited and .valued by a continually 
increasing number of thoughtful, interested, and intel- 
ligent operatives, — ^the literary institutions springing u^ 
in different parts of the country, ^wy^qt^a^ ^s^.^ \£^- 

G 
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quented mainly by the same classes — are indications of 
progress in a right direction, and serve to show that, in 
these respects at least, there has been, relatively, much 
improvement. 

Still, there is really much to lament, in the manner in 
which the working man's leisure hours are far too fre- 
quently passed, lu investigating their condition in this 
respect, one sad and striking fact presents itself in pain- 
ful prominence, and that is, drunkenness. This sin is a 
blot upon the fair face of our national character, — a 
canker-worm, eating into the very heart of the domestic 
happiness of our land. Its strange fascination hangs 
round about the path of thousands of workmg men, and 
beckons them onward over the graves of those that have 
fallen already under its malignant influences, to misery, 
disgrace, and ruin. Oh, that some friendly hand would 
pluck the bandage from the eyes of those that are led 
headlong to destruction ; that some mighty voice would 
break up the mysterious sleep in which it has lulled its 
miserable victims — that some disenchanting sound of 
loving accent might dispel the mighty magic by which 
this evil has charmed so many minds ! Could but this 
foul bird of evil omen be scared away from the hearts 
and homes of our fellow-men, happiness would again 
return, — religion, with her train of comforts and rich 
pleasures, would be introduced to thousands that have 
long been strangers to her character, her promises and 
her powers. Let our operative fellow countrymen well 
and calmly consider this subject. The indulgence of 
this sad propensity is the source and secret of half their 
woe. 

Intoxication blunts the intellectual powers, chills the 
affections, deadens the moral sensibiHties, degrades and 
brutalizes the entire soul. How can the accustomed 
ingenuity and necessary coolness of calculation be ex- 
pected in the head that is flushed and heavy from the 
effects of last night's debauch ? Who may expect from 
the hand trembhng from the shock which yesterday's 
unn&tuTsl excitement leaves behind, that delicacy of 
touch, that perfection of artiatvc skill, which years of 
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diligent perseverance had been spent in acquiring. The 
temper easily ruffled, the passions ready to take fire on 
trifling provocations, the conscience ill at ease, the fore- 
bqding of coming misery casting its dark shadow over 
the present, — the feehng of gradual deterioration in 
faculties, position, prospects, — these are all the drunk- 
.ard's own, and point the sting which cruelly wounds and 
tortures his coward heart. Siren-like, this strange influ- 
ence lures only to destroy ; and beneath the sparkling of 
the wine-cup are the nauseous poisonous lees at which the 
heart revolts. 

The history of the ravages of drunkenness would far 
exceed in horror that of the ravages of the plague, — both 
as it respects the number of its victims and the agony of 
their tortures. No spoiler's track was ever marked with 
more ghastly rehcs of wretched ruined ones ; and never 
came there on the breeze a deeper, louder, more continued 
moan than that which heavy hearts have uttered under the 
tyrant grasp of this ruthless monster. Oh, ye respon- 
sible, sensitive immortals, ye beings of wondrous intel- 
ligence and high destiny, on whose hearts the image of 
the High God may be written by the mysterious pencil- 
lings of the Sun of Righteousness — Oh, be persuaded to 
look calmly at the real features of this witching sorceress. 
Pluck off the mask from the face of this false pleasure, 
and see how disgusting is the horrid glare of this sin's 
deformity. Think ! for ye are intelligent beings ; tremble ! 
for ye are deathless beings ; feel ! for ye are loving beings ; 
pause ! for ye are deluded beings ; resolve ! for ye are 
active beings. See, then, what is the character of this 
vice, what its extent, what its effect, — and may God 
enable you to put far from you that which dishonours 
Grod, desolates society, debases and destroys man ! 

But there is the sowing of other seed of evil habits 
that yields to multitudes of our working men an abun- 
dant crop of misery. His mind having never been 
awakened to the taste of true pleasure, from internal intel- 
lectual gratifications, the operative seeks, in external in- 
dulgence of the sensual appetites, and the immoderate, 
unnatural and improfltable exciteoieia^i ^i \}ci& ^'^^'^^:s^>i&^ 
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those enjoyments which he thinks necessary to his veiy 
existence. To frequent some low theatre, where the 
most abandoned miscreants are represented as heroes 
worthy of admiration ; where religion, morals, laws — are 
made the subject of coarse witticisms ; where crime is 
construed into exhibition of courage, and disobedience 
and disorderly conduct magnified into nobleness of spirit, 
and high-minded resistance of oppression ; to have the 
ears polluted by the ribaldry and obscenity of some low 
concert-rooms ; or to have the cheek flushed, and the 
spirit stirred, under the violent declamation of some club^ 
orator, depicting the wrongs under which his deluded 
hearers are persuaded to believe they suffer ; — all this 
may become necessary to the happiness of the unhappy 
operative — and all this is fully furnished to the dis- 
eased appetites and depraved tastes of thousands round 
about us. 

The moral atmosphere that such men breathe is laden 
with the subtle poison which is continually issuing from 
the mouths of men who, tainted themselves with every 
mental and moral malady, breathe out their pestilential 
' principles in the midst of but too susceptible listeners. 
The jaundiced eye sees evil in that which appears to the 
healthy vision of his wiser neighbour, beautiM and bene- 
volent, and wise and good. Until our neighbours of the 
labouring-classes have learned to know that happiness 
origmates within them— in self-respect, self-control, and 
self-amelioration ; — ^until they have been made to feel 
that — 

" He mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell — a hell of heaven." 

Until they thus see and feel, they will— they must, be 
the prey of many disturbing anxieties, the dupes of many 
disappointing promises of good, the victims of those 
enemies of their kind who find, in the ruin of their fellow- 
creatures, the materials and opportunities of their own 
aff£n*andizement. 

^^y a crushed soul-many a wounded spirit-wiU be 

found where the hectic excitement of demora^ng amuse- 

menta majrgive the outward symbol of the freshness of 
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molral health and peace ; and while the mocking laugh of 
intoxication startles the ohserver^s sober ear, it dies away 
in the desolate chambers of the drunkard's heart, into the 
low and thrilling moaji of speechless agony. The wise and 
benevolent laws of the Eternal God cannot be outraged 
with impunity. Shame and sorrow are the concomitants 
of sin ; and they that ^' sow the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind.** As the man of philanthropy looks at the 
d^^ading customs of his fellow-creatures, he feels, im- 
ptd&ively, spring up within him, the wish to be the means 
of elevating, comforting, blessing, beings whom he pities 
afi sufferers, and loves as Ihey are fellow-immortals. 

There is a particular species of the swallow-tribe 
which God has formed for free enjoyment in the open 
expanse of our atmosphere, and to which He has given 
wings of great length in comparison with the shortness 
of its legs. Such a conformation teaches that it was not 
intended to nestle on the low flat surface of the ground, 
but to rest, after its aerial wanderings, on some point of 
eminence, whence it might easily commit itself to the 
support of its congenial, and familiar element. Now 
and then, however, it happens that in the pursuit of its 
prey, or from some mishap, such a little wanderer in the 
blue expanse of air, seems to forget its proper position, 
and settles on the dusty level of some common high- 
way. Vain are all its efforts to regain its lost position — 
fearM are the injuries which it inflicts on itself in its 
violent, fruitless efforts to ascend — ^and sad is the aspect 
it presents when, with soiled plumage, it hes a picture 
of helpless fallen misery. How happy he, whose 
friendly hand should form a little platform whence this 
fbrlom thing might regain its liberfy, shake off its defile- 
ment, and again put forth its proper powers ! 

Just thus, we conceive, it is with the unhappy beings 
whose peculiarities we have been describing. He that 
first formed them in wisdom, constructed them with 
wondrous and happy powers, by which, on the wings of 
thought and observation, they might enjoy life in a 
higher, purer, happier medium than the otiier orders of 
merely irrationa] things. True it la tka\, ^e^ ^«^^ xaa^'^ 
for contact and communion witki maitenfiSL VSKOi'gB* % ^sss^ ^ 
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was thus, only that they might again expatiate in the 
wider, nobler field of mind and heavenly intelligence. 
How, alas ! is such a being fallen, when, by vile con- 
descension to earthly things, by fooUsh association with 
worldly cares, its heavenly powers are crippled, its 
native beauty soiled, and it wounds itself in vain and 
foolish efforts to undo the evil it has brought upon itself. 
Such, however, is a degraded besotted man — and how* 
proud the honour — how sweet the satisfaction — ^how un- 
speakable the benefit, when a fellow-creature is allowed 
and enabled, of God, to be the means of ministering, in 
the smallest degree, to the elevation, the emancipation,- 
the happiness of such fallen fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE MANUFACTURING AND OTHER WORKING-CLASSES 
CONSIDERED AS HEADS OF FAMILIES. 

In this consideration, we advance in the order of influ- 
ence which the working-man exercises on society at 
large, and endeavour to ascertain what are the peculiari- 
ties of the little governments that exist under our cottage 
roofs, and how they amalgamate in the larger cbcle of 
our national empire, and create harmony or confusion 
in the one great sovereignty of the King of kings. It 
is well that the working-classes should be led to view 
themselves as thus responsible and influential in their 
relationship to the whole family of man. He who orders 
his household in accordance with the laws of his God. 
and with a steady eye to the best interests of his chil- 
dren and his race, is as honorable in this fulfilment of 
his duty, as the mightiest monarch that ever filled a 
throne. The Great Monarch of all, to whom " all space 
is but a point, all time an instant, and all knowledge an 
idea, " cannot be diverted firom the intrinsic beauty and 
qualities of actions, by the minor distuicUoii^ of high and 
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low, great and smaU, which, by their tinseUed gHtteringa 
are apt to distract the attention, and prejudice the 
opinion of man as to the merit of particular conduct. 
He that, by grace, has been taught to rule himself, and 
then, in love and wisdom, rules his house, he it is that 
acts out the purposes of his being, and rejoices in the 
favour, and partakes of the blessedness of his God. 

While, however, the question is one of deep interest 
to society at large, it is one of pecuUar importance to 
the working-man himself. If there is one spot on 
earth where purer pleasures, and more continued peace 
are found than another, it is a rightly constituted home. 
This sweet word it is that causes the rush of happy 
feeling on the soul, and unlocks the hidden store of 
memory of the past. A household is the symbol by 
which the church of Christ, in all its happy union, its 
endearing linking of spirits, is figured ; and home is that 
by which the deUghts of Heaven are described, the 
pure perennial pleasures that are at God's right hand 
for ever more. Well may he be degraded to whom his 
father's home brings no idea of happiness; and truly 
pitiable is he who cannot look upon one fireside scene, 
round which the best feelings of his heart are wont to 
nestle, when they have failed to find a resting-place on 
the thorny sprays of an opposing unfeeUng world. 
Wherein, then, is it that the working-man too often errs 
in his home relationship ? Are there any causes that 
tend to destroy his home's happy influence ? 

A few suggestions, kindly ofiered, may, by God's 
blessing, be of use here. In reference to the circum- 
stances under which the marriage contract is entered on, 
there is much to be reprobated, much to be amended. 
Whatever tends to lower the wife in the estimation of her 
husband, or husband in the estimation of his wife, — ^what- 
ever seems to render the matrimonial union one of expedU 
ency or necessity^ rather than the spontaneous mingling 
of loving hearts, — ^this has a direct, a powerful and last- 
ing influence in marring the matrimonial peace. It is to 
be lamented, as a crying sin, it is to be deplored, as the 
sure source of unhappiness, that punCy 6efoTft ixwj.vvv.a^^^ 
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80 frequently forgotten amongst onr working raea, Tb» 
frequency of the illegitimate births, the fearftdly low esti- 
mate of the character of the crime of fornication, the 
prevailing sentiment that all past injuries to the indivi- 
dual, to society and to God, are amended by a tardy ^ and too 
often a reluctant^ tnarriage, — this, of itself, is evidence of 
a very low state of moral feeling, indicative of a retro- 
grade movement as respects civilization, and productive 
of manifold evils to the entire body politic. 

Matrimonial happiness, to be genuine and lasting, 
must be founded upon love, — but love that is grounded oa 
esteem. Savage man may deem his wife a slave, but 
civilized man counts her a companion, — tibe sharer of 
his sorrows, the increaser of his joys. Hapless she who 
first enters a husband's home, a tainted, self-condemned, 
and self-abhorring thing. What innocence might have 
asked, and readily have received, from a husband conscious 
of its worth, that guilt implores and weeps for in vain . There 
are few hearts on which virtue in a wife has not a powerful 
influence ; and there are few homes in which the bitter 
recollection of guilty weakness does not recur, in the dark and 
gloomy hour of aifliction, to add its crushing weight to 
precipitate the fall of the tottering fabric of family peace. 
Thus, the natural tendency of this crime is, disimion and 
dishke, while the blessing of an all-seeing God is withheld 
from households that are set up by such an act of sin. 
In this respect, we believe, there is great guilt resting 
on our operative population. The national conscience 
has become seared under multiplied instances of this sin ; 
the extent, and apparently irremediable character, of 
the evil seem to have prostrated every effort at amend- 
ment ; the evil is left to accumulate, and the ears of those 
that hurry on in the ways of iniquity are but seldom 
startled by the warning voice. Yet is this a branch, and 
an important one, of the great subject of reform, in which, 
as Christian, patriotic, and benevolent men, we ought to 
feel an interest, and take a part. No false feeling of deli- 
cacy should prevent us from exposing and reprobating this 
crying crime. It is a festering sore on the body politic — a 
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'#onn, that preys upon the very heart of bur national pros- 
perity, and gives to it its drooping sickly look. While the 
head may he gold, the heart silver, the loins hrass, and the 
legs iron, — ^yet, will the image of our national glory be 
but unsteady and insecure, while its feet are part of iron 
and part of clay — ^while the foundation on which it rests 
consists of materials that, by juxta-position, do not blend 
— and by imion do not mutually impart strength. But 
while purity should be considered of paramount import-* 
ance in every instance in which the lives and int^ests 
of two immortal beings are linked together for life, there 
are' also considerations, of a prudential character, which 
should engage the serious attention of those who are ex- 
pecting happiness in a new and a common home. The 
character of the dwelling in which the family happiness is 
to be cherished — the amount and quality oj the furniture by 
which the comfort and respectability of the dwelling are 
to be increased — ^the source and adequacy of the income 
out of which the wants of the household are to be pro- 
vided for, — ^these all should form subjects of thought, 
and be matters of prehminary arrangement with every 
working man who proposes to gather round about a 
hearth of his own, all the happy, hallowed associations 
of home. 

The mind is insensibly affected by exterior things ; 
and the influence which neatness, cleanliness, comfort 
in the household exerts on the tempers, feelings of the 
inmates, is seldom sufficiently attended to by our work- 
ing-classes. The prudent wife, by due attention to the^ 
neatness and cleanliness of her own person, the orderly 
behaviour of her children, and the air of comfort which 
her cottage wears, does more to secure the affection, 
elevate the character, augment the satisfaction — aye, and 
improve the morals of her husband, than any superficial 
observer may imagine. "Wisdom, while it regards great 
ends, is not neglect^l of the least things that tend to 
advance those ends ; and prudent is she who. while ex- 
erting all those means which she possesses to retain love, 
yet is equally careful to remove everything that might 
induce disgust. 
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Peace rarely abides long in a pollated dwelling ; and 
Love too often retires in disgust from homes where his 
pure pinions would be soiled by the filth that is allowed 
to accumulate. A matter, then, of great importance, is 
the character of the dwellings of the poor. These, 
to the disgrace and degradation of our country, have 
been grossly, glaringly, grievously inadequate, uncom- 
fortable and unhealthy. Inadequate to such a degree 
are these dwellings, in the mass, in town and country 
known to have been, that the existence of demoraliza- 
tion is scarcely to be wondered at. How can there 
be the maintenance of that modesty which is the mys- 
tic bond by which society is linked together, when 
the very dimensions of the dwelling necessitate an 
intermixture of the sexes at which nature recoils, 
and virtue hangs down the head. 

Lord Ashley, at the annual meeting of the '* Society 
for improving the condition of the labouring-classes," 
July, 1849, said: "Every day confirms me, more 
and more, in the conviction, that, the state of the 
poor, as regards their dwellings, Hes at the root of 
nine-tenths of the evils, and forms nine-tenths of the 
obstacles which stand in the way of effective improve- 
ment. It is to no purpose that you devise schemes, and 
establish institutions for the reformation and improve- 
ment of the minds of the masses, if you leave them in 
the wretched abodes in which we know them to spend 

the greater portion of their lives I myself have had 

no slight experience on this subject. I will state to you 
what I have seen with my own eyes, and leave you to 
infer the possibiUty, or rather the impossibility, of any 
social improvement under such circumstances. I have 
seen, not in one or two, but in more than fifty instances, 
and in a single town, when I devoted from seven o'clock 
in the evening till two in the morning in perambulating 
that town in company with the police, as many as 
thirteen or fourteen persons together in one room or cellar, 
cold, dark, damp, and miserable. And when, at a later 
hour, I visited this wretched place, I beheld as many as 
seven persons crowded into one bed. Now, what must 
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be the condition of such a state of society ? To what 
purpose, I would ask, do you send the minister of 
the Gospel, the missionary, and the district visitor? 
To what purpose do you invite the children to jour 
national, your Borough-road, and your Ragged- schools, 
if, after their period of education, during the day, 
you send them back at night to visit those scenes of 
infamy, and be exposed to the temptations, annoyances, 
and disgusting sights which there are rampant ? I hold 
this to He at the very root of all the mischief which 
prevails. 

iTiis, perhaps you will say, is an exaggerated instance. 
I am sorry to say it is a very common evil — an evil which 
affects all our great towns. 

Dr. Southwood Smith, on the same occasion, said, 
** I have always beheved that the houses of the poor 
exercised upon their Uves a moral as well as a physical 
influence ; but of the extent of that influence I had no 
knowledge until I saw them removed from those dens 
of filth, and placed in habitations, which it is no abuse 
of the term to call houses — ^in houses capable of being 
converted into hoiises. Then it was that I saw the true 
nature and the full magnitude of the good that was done 
after a few months' residence in these superior dwel- 
lings. I observed a complete change in the appearance 
and character of the residents — a change not merely in 

' bodily health, but in a higher state — in a moral and 
intellectual point of view. An instance of this caipe 
under my notice, and made a deep impression on my 
mind. It was that of a family, not of the poorest or 
least cultivated class, but belonging to the class of 
skilled labourers. The man was intelUgent, very indus- 
trious, and had always maintained his family in comfort. 
Misfortune befell him, and he, together with his family 
were obliged to leave their comfortable house. They 

^ were driven into a back street — into a filthy and close 
court in that back street. They went into one of the 
so-called houses of that court. What was the conse- 
quence? The words of the wife to me were these, 
* We felt the bitterest part of poverty to \ift,\)cL'ei'wcfc\i^<si^ 
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house in which we were doomed to live. My hushand 
had heen fond of reading, but he never opened a book 
after lie entered that house. He lost all power to work« 
I thought our ruin was then complete, for his very mind 
seemed to he gone. He could no longer design (his trade 
being that of a paper-designer), and I saw nothing but 
ruin before us. He chanced to hear of these buildings 
(model houses erected by this society) . We came to see 
them ; new hopes sprung up in our hearts. We have 
now been here six months. The day we entered these 
rooms my husband became a new being ; he began to 
read ; he began to design ; he set to work ; our pros- 
perity returned ; we are now perfectly well off, for my 
husband has obtained a situation of confidence and trust 
in a large establishment, and / have not heen so happy 
for many years,' Is this a solitary instance?" the 
Dr. goes on to say, " I appeal to every one here whe- 
ther this case be a soHtury history, save only in the 
good fortune of its end. Is not that state of depression, 
that mental aberration which I have described, the 
inevitable result of living in such places ?" 

For the truth of these statements, every one conver- 
sant with the cottages of labourers, both in agricultural 
and town districts, can vouch. How often in country 
parishes is the eye offended by mud hovels of the poor. 
Constructed of the most perishable materials, they are 
the abodes of filth and wretchedness. Their clay floors, 
(Ml which the water stands in pools — ^their low ceilings — 
their rudely patched windows — ^give an air of cramped 
confinement. Dl-dnuned and ill-ventilated, they impair 
the physical health, and prohibit the expectation of 
comfort to the labourer as he returns wearied with the 
work of the day. His home loses all attraction, and in 
sullen silence, or peevish petulant impatience, he gives 
himself up to despondency. And filthier, fouler stiU, 
sometimes are the habitations of the manufacturing 
operatives. Packed closely together in low and retired 
streets, surrounded by the refuse of a crowded population, 
they stand as physical and moral pest-houses. At rents 
often eDormouiBly extravagant, "viKted but seldom by the 
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stranger but hj an unfeeling agent, these miserable 
structures enclose within their baneful walls the crowds 
of wretched beings that wage an unequal war with 
disease, and penury and despair. Can we wonder that 
the wretched inhabitant, whose outward frame is secretly 
worn down by the poisonous atmosphere he breathes, 
the din of squalid children that stuns, his ears, the sights 
of desolation and discomfort that meet his eye, is 
tempted to stimulate by intoxicating drink the drooping 
faculties of mind and body, and drown in the deadly 
cup the memory of his many, his accumulating woes ? 
Need we be surprised that the wretched mother, doomed 
all day to dwell in the midst of misery, which she once 
perhaps set all the powers of a mother's energy to 
surmount, should at length give way before her accumu- 
lating difficulties, and sink into the soulless, thoughtless, 
reckless slattern that lolls idly at an equally wretched 
neighbour's door, or cowers hopelessly over the dying 
embers of her dirty hearth ? Can we blame, rather than 
pity him, if the husband prefers the sparkling fire on 
the dean hearth of the neighbouring ale-house (where 
he is greeted by the ready welcome of his fellows in 
wretchedness to a brief reprieve from the distractions of 
his home) to the coldness of his own fireside, the 
upbraidings of his poverty-stricken wife, and the clamours 
of his ill-tutored, half-starved children ? 

There is something that sickens the thoughtful man's 
heart as he contemplates these abodes of misery; there is 
a voice of woe which rises up to high heaven from these 
sinks of impurity, which calls down judgments on the 
head of those who make their gain out of such sties of 
wretchedness. Surely this is a strange state of things 
in tibis noble, this wealthy, this luxurious land of oiu*s. 
Surely here is an evil which the hand of humanity, the 
authority of legislative enactments, the strong arm of 
justice, should combine at once to abolish for ever. 
Disease and death luxuriate here — ^noble souls are crushed 
here — ^minds, that under better circumstances might have 
been cultivated to the exercise of TiobVb VXiCkx^^c^r— ^^ 
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conception of high designs — a meetness for an inheri- 
tance with the saints in light. — ^lie here in the mire of 
sin, under the bondage of corruption, intellectually, 
morally, spiritually dead, and by anticipation enclosed in 
the putrid charnel-houses of so called homes. A 
brighter day, we trust, is dawning on our operative poor 
in this respect. Even selfishness is roused, and mammon 
relents, while charity cries aloud, and Christianity goeth 
about doing good. Often, far too often still, the young 
operative has but a selection of the least-miserable 
abode, where all are wretched ; but it may not be with- 
out some good result that we attempt to impress upon 
such, the importance of due reflection as to the charac- 
ter and situation and furnishing of the house he proposes 
to inhabit, and to suggest, that every exertion on his 
part to promote the cleanliness, the ventilation, the 
drainage of his abode, tells most certainly, most effec- 
tually, though unperceivedly, on the health, the happiness, 
the prosperity of himself and his. 

But supposing the required improvements in the 
cottages of the poor to have been effected, or the 
judicious selection of an abode to have been made by 
the working-man, still there are other evils discernible 
in the class, which demand the consideration and require 
the exertion of himself. The question of the necessary 
amount and considerate expenditure of income next comes 
under review. There is much want of wisdom and 
prudence amongst our operative fellow-countrymen in 
respect of both these matters. We conceive that no 
man is justified in inctirring the responsibilities and 
expenses of a family who has not, at least, some "well- 
founded expectation of the means necessary to their 
support. To rush into difficulties which himself and his 
partner might mutually agree to submit to and endure, 
while objectionable in the light of wisdom, and dangerous 
as the avenue of temptation, might yet have some 
shew of justification, when considered as self-supported 
submission to self-imposed suffering; but he that 
hiings the long hst of evil which penury entails, upon 
his helpless offspring, is sinning against the first prind- 
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pies of nature ; and for the momentary gratification of 
his own selfish wishes, is bringing woe on the children 
to whom himself gave being, and opening out jfresh 
avenues hy which sorrow may wound his own wretched 
heart. 

Yet is there much of this folly, and consequent 
misery, amongst our working-men. Marriage is hastily 
and wantonly entered on by those who have scarcely yet 
acquired the power or opportunity of providing for their 
own wants. The picturings of hope, in such cases, soon 
are brushed off by the stem realities of life, and discon- 
tent, murmurings, and upbraidings take the place of the 
happiness which too sanguine, foolish, and inconsiderate 
passion had promised. The irregularities of our mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, mining, and agricultural markets 
necessitate, doubtless, fluctuations in the amount of 
our working-men's wages ; and instances, not a few, 
might be found amongst our capitalists and producers 
— where due consideration is not had to the comfor- 
table maintenance of those that depend upon them for 
bread. 

These things are evils which it may be diflBcult, and 
require the existence of a higher tone of principle and 
feeling, to modify to any large extent, or to remove en- 
tirely. Avarice will still grind the faees of the poor, and 
the ** hire of the labourers who have reaped down their 
fields, which is ^•f them kept back by fraud," will still 
cry ; " and the cries of them that have reaped are en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,** against him 
** that useth his neighbour's service without wages, and 
giveth him not for his work." Still, there is much 
room for complaint at the imprudence which, in too 
•many cases, marks the manner in which the poor man's 
means are expended. Lessons of household economy 
need to be taught in many a workman's dweUing, and 
prudent forethought needs- to be inculcated where reck- 
lessness now abounds. It were well that instructions 
should be given to those who are to be the mothers in 
our cottage homes, as to the character of the duties that 
ftwait them. 
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Something on a small scale has been attempted in otcr 
industrial and other schools ; and we believe that those 
wltb are receiving the improved, rational, and elevating 
education which is now ministered in so much larger 
amount amongst our operative poor, will be an ornament 
to society by-and-bye, — and restore order, peace, con- 
tentment, competence, where disorder, disunion, discon- 
tent, and poverty aboun^. Still, there are many points 
to which the working man's attention should be called. 
Her home is a mother's natural and proper sphere; 
and wherever her civilising, soothing, beautiful influence 
is unknown, evil must ensue. Let then this subject 
engage the serious attention of us all. 

That system which requires and effects that the wife 
of a household shall be removed for a lengthened period 
from her femily, in order that by her individual labour 
at a distance she may contribute to the supply of the 
family wants, that system is politically lorong^ aoctally 
injurums, morally had. Who knows not, by individual, 
dearly-cherished experience, the sweet, the holy influence 
of a mother ? She moves in her little sphere, the happy 
centre round which the finest tendrils of her children's 
hearts are twined. It is hers to turn the first bubblings 
of infant thought into the right, the happy channel, 
before the swelhngs of prejudice and passion have given 
them the mighty force before which the moral bulwarks 
fSedl that are designed to dam the current of their head* 
long violence. It is hers to bend the yet ductile will^ 
before the growth of age has stiffened it into obstinacy. 
Hers to mould the still pliant clay, before it has become 
hardened by exposure to a scorching world. He then 
tliat makes it a matter of high resolve, of mighty effort, 
to provide for the wants of his household without taxing 
the out- door labours of his wife, is a wise and a prudent 
man. He will reap the fruit in the happiness of his 
home, and the sweets of the consciousness of having, in 
this respect, done his duty. No doubt, cases and circum- 
stances may and must arise, in which this sacrifice of a 
iDotheT*% superintending care mu^ be made ; but it 
should de/elt that it is a aocn/ice, ^u&lifiable only on the 
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score qfaUm necessity, ' Much thoughtlessness and reck- 
lessness, we fed, exist on this point; but economy, self- 
denial, self-exertion, should all first be tried, before the 
mischievous alternative be adopted. 

It were a noble work in which employers might 
engage, would they but lend their weighty influence in 
warding off this evil from the families of their dependents. 
The grateful operative, we believe, would nobly respond 
to this act — call it not of justice, but of humanity. There 
is to be found, in some men's minds, a notion that the 
working-men are ungrateM. On a long and intimate 
acquaintance with vast masses of them, we cannot, dare 
not, but declare our strong feehng that this is a wicked 
calumny on the class. The poor man's heart leaps 
responsively and rejoicingly at the word of sympathy, 
and the quivering lip, and faltering tongue, and filling 
eye, tell how sensibly he appreciates the dehcate act of 
kindness at a brother's hand. They are naturally a 
noble race, and rarely have neglect, and tyranny, and 
misery, and poverty combined, succeeded in crushing 
out of the poor man, those noble, generous sentiments 
which are the ornament of the soul. Here, then, let it 
appear that his wealthier fellows desire his comfort ; let 
him know that they have learned that Ms comfort is 
perilled, when a mother is worn out in body and in spirit 
by a ten hours' drudgery in a factory, or a still longer 
toil in the open field, and that they are anxious to afford 
him help. 

How many a sickly, ricketted infant pines under this 
unnatural system — ^wails out a wretched life of discom- 
fort and disease, and then drops into an early grave. 
Oh! that the fathers and mothers of our land would 
look into the smiling faces of their own darhngs, and 
while the feeble cry of some poor man's child comes into 
their ears from the knee of careless, feebld age, to which, 
in its mother's wretchedness, it has been consigned, 
they would rise to one mighty effort, and send forth one 
loud, earnest, sustained, and mercifiil voice that the evil 
shall exist no longer. But even where a mother's pre* 
sence graces a poor man's home — a mo'Oci^&'c vs^^ ^ 
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father's prudence must husband and apply his means. 
There is a mode of procedure, but too common amongst 
our labouring classes, which evidences, at least, the 
unsoundness of their judgment, if it does not even go to 
impeach the goodness of their hearts. It is this. — A 
false notion prevails, that as the husband is mainly, if not 
solely, the earner of the wages by which the family 
lives ; so there should be set apart a portion of the 
family income for his own individual comfort and gratifi- 
cation. It is not an unusual thing to see the father 
of a family rejoicing in the decent, often expensive, 
Sunday suit, while his wife and children retire from the 
sight of their better-dressed neighbours, by reason of the 
scantiness and shabbiness of the apparel in which tiiey 
would appear. When the husband's wages are barely 
adequate to provide for his family's wants, the shilling 
or two must still be taken from their httle store, to allow 
him to procure the amusements or the indulgence which 
he thinks he has a right to ask. 

Now this is utterly wrong and mischievous, unfeeling 
and unfair. There should be no *' mine and thine ** in so 
strict a union as that which "family" imphes. Every, the 
slightest, improvement of circumstances ; every, the small- 
est, accession of comfort should be felt and shared by all. 
There should be no unseemly prominence either in weal or 
woe ; but those who have wept should alike rejoice toge- 
ther. The husband should feel himself identified in every- 
thing with his wife and children, and should think himself 
to be disgraced, even by decency, when his wife and chil- 
dren remain in degraded condition and appearance. Let 
our operatives be taught this salutary lesson, and wretch 
indeed is he, who seeing its force and admitting its 
wisdom, will yet allow his selfishness and his self-indul- 
gence to bid him still despise it. But prudential sug- 
gestions stop not even here. We often find amongst 
our operative brethren a grievous carelessness as to the 
proportioning of each day's income to each day's wants. 
For the first few days of the week there is often real, 
and still more frequently comparative extravagance of 
expenditure; while deficieticy, amoxxntLng sometimes 
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almost to starvation, and supplied only at the most 
fearfiil sacrifices, characterizes the day or two before the 
weekly wages are received. A skilful equalization of the 
manner of living, would oft-times, if not always, 
remedy this. 

Where the total amount of food procurable is but far 
too small, there may and there must be great difficulty 
in providing that the scanty store be not immoderately 
taxed, when the craving appetite still asks for what is 
yet within reach. We feel convinced, however, that in 
many instances actual extravagance exists, and in every 
case the amount of suffering would be lessened bj^ pru- 
d^t, though painftd, self-control. Then, again, the 
system of pledging goods to meet every temporary want 
of fiinds is a ruinous one indeed. In some households 
this is a plan had recourse to weekly. The weekly 
bundle, containing frequently the husband's Sunday suit, 
or some articles of apparel which may be dispensed with 
during the six working days, finds its way to the pawn- 
broker's shelves regvQarly at the beginning of the week, 
often without the husband's knowledge, and in far too 
many instances to provide frinds from which may be 
lumished the means of gratifying the evil propensities of 
the wife. This is a fearfully rapid means of eating away all 
that was intended to maintain the family comfort and res- 
pectability ; and when once this sad habit has been formed 
of meeting a present emergency, or a fancied necessity, 
by this virtual squandering of the household means, 
rain and poverty must soon ensue. 

Better far were it, we conceive, to sell than to pawn 
the article of which the value in money was required. 
Some caution might be exhibited ere the property 
.were allowed to pass altogether from the owner's hands, 
though little compunction or hesitation might be felt in 
' transferring it as he thought only for a time. Such, and 
many might have been added, are the suggestions which 
we would offer to the working-man on the subject of the 
source and expenditure of income. We would now 
point to a fruitful and far too much neglected source of 
household joys and fire-side satisEoLClion^f^^^^^^iL^ %2^^ 
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education of his children. In manufacturing populations, 
especially, this is a very momentous matter, not only as 
it affects the character, comfort, and success in life of 
the offspring ; but also as it concerns the comforts and 
the very support of the parents themselves. It is a 
marked and continually growing feature in the manufac- 
turing system, that adult, and especially aged hands, are 
continually giving place to younger and nimbler opera- 
tives. Each improvement in the construction of ma- 
chinery does away with the necessity of the application 
of adult strength. 

The delicate and complex operations of these triumphs 
of mechanical skill require only in many cases, that 
careful attention which the young can give, and conse- 
quently parents find that their own occupation being 
gone, they are dependent, often for a long period at the 
close of life, mainly on the exertions and earnings of 
their children. To cultivate, therefore, in the early life 
of their offspring, the higher and better feelings of the 
heart — to promote sobriety and respectability of cha- 
racter — to identify the child with its home as ihe spot 
endeared by the thousand instances of parental sohcitude, 
and beautified by the memory of many hours of loving 
intercourse between the father and his children — aU 
this will tend to promote the happiness of the parent's 
decUning years. His offspring thus trained, thus taught, 
so far firom counting it a hardship, will deem it a sacred 
duty, to admit to a share of the comforts which the 
labour of his stronger hands may yield, those who so 
often, so generously, so readily ministered to his wants, 
and patiently bore with all his waywardness in his own 
early, infant days. 

But, besides providing forftiture emergencies, the parent 
who bends to the training and improvement of his own 
children will reap a reward of present satisfaction in the 
very engagement itself. There are few feelings that pass 
over the heart of a right-minded parent with a purer 
sweeter rush of delight than those which flow from the 
observation of artless unfeigned affection in his child. The 
spar kling little eye that grows biigbtec at bis return to his 
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happy home — ^the merry sprightly note of welcome, and 
the officious haste to mix him up in the occupations and 
amusements of young, and guileless, and loving hearts, this 
greets the husband pleasantly as the sweet exchange from 
the noise and discord of his daily toil. There are a thousand 
happy employments to he found within doors, by one who 
determines to make his home the centre where his in- 
fluence must first be felt. He that turns away indiffer- 
ently from the contemplation of the difficulties, or 
observation of the happiness of his household — ^he whose 
heart melts not under the softening influences of his 
own family — he it is who rudely snaps asunder the 
delicate ties by which even nature would wish to bind 
his soul to order, peace, and love ; and small wonder 
need there be, if such a one be found to run recklessly 
to riot and so rush rapidly to misery. 

To be conversant with the gradual opening of young 
minds — ^to watch the growth of intellect — and to regu- 
late the course of youthful passions — ^has a soothing, 
softening, and instructive efficacy. The thought is 
turned to mental and moral subjects ; and the mind is 
put into a train which, by exhibiting unlooked-for 
pleasures in unexpected connexion with the cultivation 
of the intellect and the heart, destroys the necessity, and 
then does away with the habit of seeking satisfaction 
solely in indulging the appetite of sense. Happy wiU 
ihat workman be, who, on entering on the duties and 
responsibilities of a household, shall be enabled to make 
and maintain a flrm resolve that his first duties, and his 
purest pleasures in his leisure hours, shall be found in and 
drawn from the circle of his own home — and wisie will he 
be who, on reflecting on the confiision of his own house- 
hold, the ill- estate of his children, the propensity within 
himself to seek his eiljoyments beyond his own thresh- 
old, shall see in such an unhappy state of thihgs the 
consequences of his own folly, and shall set himself to 
eheck, modify and remove the evil, by individually, per- 
severingly, and self-denyingly expending his thought, 
time, and strength, on the regulation of his own househcM* 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON OUR MANUFACTURING AND OTHER WORKING-CLASSBS, 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR EMPLOYERS AND 
THEIR FELLOW WORKMEN. 

Great alterations have taken place, within the last thirty 
or forty years, in the position and the condition of our 
working-classes, both in agricultural and manufacturing 
districts. In the former, the comparative situation of 
employer and employed, has been greatly altered. In 
many parts of the country, the class of small farmers, 
whose lands were cultivated chiefly by the tenants* own 
family, aided by one or more farm servants resident 
in the house, has been fast disappearing. The cen- 
trahzation of the manufacturing operations in particular 
localities has rendered unprofitable, and, by consequence, 
has abolished the httle hand-manufacturing in which the 
time of this class was once partially engaged, and by 
which was eked out that slender provision which was 
derived from the imperfect cultivation of an insufi&ciently 
small plot of land. 

Farms have been united, capital and science have 
been apphed, and they who once were employers have 
now become the employed, while the farm- servant finds 
in a cottage of his own, that the distinction between 
himself and his master, which, at the time of which we 
speak, was scarcely to be discerned, now has become 
marked, and wide, and permanent. The change, doubt- 
less, as that which has occurred in manufacturing 
districts, was inevitable as commerce extended, popu- 
lation increased, and ingenuity was stimulated. It has 
resulted, also, in the fuller development of agricultural 
and manufacturing skill, and the graAuol Vxicxeaae in the 
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nation's wealth. Still its effect has been that the situa- 
tion of the working- classes has been altered, and there 
is suggested to the working-man the necessity of consi- 
dering, and adapting himself to, the changed position he 
occupies, rather than of looking back repiningly after 
what he thinks the better state of the former system, and 
longing hopelessly after the impossibility of its return. 

In manifacturing districts, i^e change has been, and 
is, daily becoming more marked. The man of limited 
means contends, at a great disadvantage, with his more 
moneyed competitor. Large establishments in which all 
the varied operations, from the raw to the manufactured 
mfiterial, are carried on, gradually absorb the more par- 
tial and less extensive operations of the poorer opponents 
— and thus, crowds of workmen are gathered under the 
employment of one great master, that were wont, in 
other days, to be parcelled out amongst the smaller pro- 
ductionists. This, as a consequence, has necessitated 
the interposition of foremen, overlookers, and agents 
between the master and the bulk of his men — and has, 
no doubt, given rise to much hardship and tyranny from 
such o£&cials — ^while it has also lessened the probabihty 
of a successful appeal to the conscience and feelings of 
the master. He sees, and hears, and acts, too often, 
through the medium of his confidential servants, in whose 
character he may sometimes too much confide. 

A strict and impartial supervision of all his dependents, 
a kind and ready attention to the representations of the 
mass of his work-people, on the part of the employer, would 
tend much to remove the heart-burning and jealousy 
that are felt by the classes under review. Instances 
might, undoubtedly, be found, in which tyranny and per- 
secution, and the insatiate love of money, on the part of 
the master, provoke the deserved indignation of those 
who earn an inadequate pittance in his service. But the 
instances, we believe, have been multiphed, the griev- 
ances magnified, and the bitter feehng of dislike unnatur- 
ally and unduly deepened, by the mischievous represent- 
ations, the wicked exaggerations, of designing and ill- 
disposed agitators. 
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We would say to the wdrking man — ^Do not aJlowyour 
attention to be drawn from your own individual circum- 
stances, to the contiiiued contemplation and passionate 
reprobation of evils that you are persuaded to believe exist 
elsewhere. It is a common evil in the conformation of dis- 
contented and unhappy minds, that they look about for de- 
fects in other systems, rather than acknowledge the ad- 
vantages, and thankfully accept the privileges, of that with 
which they are themselves more immediately connected. 
It needs but skill in the representer, and ignorance in the 
listener, to find out imperfections in the best system; and a 
man whose thoughts are continually exercised in the con- 
templation of those faults which are said to be found in 
the establishments of others, need not be surprised to find 
evils arise in his own — referable, perhaps, not so much 
to the cruelty and injustice of his own employer, as to 
the less diligent, uniform, and willing attention to his 
own duties as one of the employed. A workman should 
avoid, until oppression renders it imperative, entertaining 
unworthy notions of the character and the intentions of 
his master. His position unfits him for a due consider- 
ation of all the difficulties under which his master labours, 
and the motives from which he acts. The manifest dis- 
content and evident dislike which the workman exhibits, 
embitters the bad, and perplexes and pains the good 
master. It is a very painftd state of things, when sus- 
picion takes the place of confidence and esteem ; when 
the employer sees amongst his workmen those who care 
little for his interests, but who are imperious and cringing 
by turns, as their own advantage suggests ; or when the 
employed regard as a hard and unfeeling tyrant him 
whom it is their misfortune that they are compelled to 
serve. 

The constant change of service to which such a state 
of feehng gives rise, acts unfavourably on both parties 
concerned. The master receiving continued successions 
of new servants whose characters he cannot know and 
respect — and whom he treats, in consequence, with a 
strictness which he conceives his ignorance of them justi- 
£es, and attention to his own interesta necessitates — ^is 
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apt to become unfeeling, void' of aJl interest in, or con- 
sideration for, the comforts of those who may leave him 
to-morrow, or use the privileges they may have gained to 
foster opposition and to multiply unreasonable demands. 
The workman, on the other, at each fickle change, 
rather loses than gains ; regards character not so much 
a consideration, and sinks to the level of the many rather 
than make a praiseworthy effort to gain a position of 
respectability and worth by those qualities which are 
likely to make his services more desirable and more 
desired. 

On looking into the different establishments of our 
merchants and manufacturers, and considering the con- 
dition of their servants, we conceive it would almost 
uniformly be found, that length of service is usually found 
to be followed by superiority in the comforts and confi- 
dential character of the employed. He, then, whose 
imhappiness it may be to be placed under a severe 
master, would do well, first, to try whether, by integrity 
of conduct, respectful behavioiir, and conscientious ob- 
servance of his employer's interests he may not succeed 
in recommending himself to notice, and, in his turn, 
merit favoiirable attention and adequate support. 

It is wickedness in any man to generate, and folly in 
any working-man to encourage, entertain, and cherish 
the idea that the interests of the master and his men are 
opposed and distinct — that the employer is, and by his 
very position and interest must be, ever on the look-out 
for opportunities in which to oppress and injure the 
working-man — ^while the latter is justified in making 
reprisals, by taking every means and occasion of extort- 
ing from the necessities of his master what he has ceased 
to expect from his justice or his kindness. 

Painful experience, we believe, proves that, in such 
an unequal contest the workman must be defeated. The 
varied combinations in the manufacturing districts to en- 
force a higher rate of wages — the turn-outs which, a 
few years ago, were so common — will be found ever to 
have terminated most disastrously for the working man. 
They have called into action mecha£ie^\ m^^ejobx^—^s^ 
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which wealth, when attempt has heen made to coerce 
its possessors, may dispense, more and more with the 
service of workmen, who cannot he controlled, hy the 
suhstitution of machinery that will do its hidding. 

Trade's unions, we conceive, though rendered neces- 
sary by the painful peculiarity in the relative position of 
employer and employed, are indications of imperfection. 
In the necessity which originated them they are to be 
lamented — and in the evils which attend the manner of 
their management they are to be deprecated. Practi- 
cally, in too many instances, they give a premium to 
idleness, extravagance, and unsettled and migratory 
habits. The dissolute workman recklessly casts from 
him the opportunity and the service in which to earn an 
honest livelihood, and wanders from place to place in 
professed search for employment — ^but in reality, to gratify 
a truant disposition, and lead a life of idle infamy at the 
expense of the more sober, careful, and deluded of his 
fellow-craftsmen. The adventurer and the unprincipled 
feed on the ill-afforded contributions of the honest and 
industrious ; while it is at least questionable, whether 
any real advantage has accrued by any ultimately success- 
ful effort to benefit those whose subscriptions may be- 
token their dependence upon the scheme — ^while their 
deteriorated condition evidences that it has issued in no 
very marked good. Wiser he, we cannot but declare, 
who shall commit the surplus, which he can now afford 
to give to the union he is connected with, as a saving's- 
bank deposit, to be a provision in days of difficulty or 
times of trouble. Such a one would not be mocked by 
disappointment of the hopes which his credulity had 
generated, and would find out the practical wisdom of 
the system he had been induced to follow, in the genuine 
store which the period of adversity demanded. 

High wages cannot, we believe, be maintained, in the 
long run, by any combination for the purposes of com- 
pulsion. The sustaining power, in such a case, is un- 
natural and awkward — and it were well if a healthier, 
more constant, plan could be found out to issue in the 
desired result. Doubtless, &.nit& may be found on both 
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sides ; and we cannot but feel that emplojers have much 
for which to answer before their heavenly master if, 
while they have been heaping to themselves riches, and 
adding field to field, their poor dependants — hf whose 
hard labour they have been enriched — have been pining 
in penury, shut up in the darkness of mental, moral, and 
spiritual ignorance. 

The relative duties that exist between master and ser- 
vant are not changed, or done away altogether, by the 
multitude of the latter that the farmer may see ft to employ. 
If for his own aggrandizement an employer collects, on 
a large scale, the responsible immortals that need to be 
trained for happiness and for heaven — ^he ought, we con- 
ceive, in duty to provide, in a proportionately extended 
measure^ the agency by which their moral training is to be 
efiPected. Here there has been, in far too many instances, 
great and grievous neglect, and in consequence, there 
has sprung up in most manufacturing and mining neigh- 
bourhoods a class of men, ignorant of the first principles 
of duty to God or man, fi*etted by the galling annoy- 
ances of a petty tyranny* and at last goaded on to impas- 
sioned, unfeeling acts of brutality and violence. This 
very violence has, in turn, only aggravated and confirmed 
the evil, which it was designed to overthrow and remove. 
Warned by the excesses of tumultuous operatives, em- 
ployers conceive themselves justified in cold suspicion 
of the class — ^and even kind and considerate, and honour- 
able men are persuaded, that a degree of rigour is need- 
ful in curbing the rampant passions of their excitable 
and unscrupulous workmen. We believe, that in all such 
movements, in which the servant would coerce his master, 
they who really are oppressed, those who deserve redress 
and — in the majority of cases, by feir representation — 
would receive it, are not those who are most prominent 
and conspicuous in the movement. 

There are to be found, in connexion with every large 
body of sufferers, men who take the loudest part in the 
cry of distress, but are far from feeling the greatest 
weight of its burden. Amongst the gangrenous griev- 
ances of the working-classes, these men. fiiidtk^Vi -^x^^^Rst 
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nutriment, and they swarm in seasons of excitemeni 
and popular commotion. Now the workman's cause is 
often estimated by the known character of these design- 
ing and disreputable men. The hand of sympathy is 
timidly held out, lest it should be clasped by the palm 
of villany — and conscious guilt in the master who has 
been suspected of oppression contrives to fix the honest 
man's eye on the villany of the poor man's advocate, that 
he may thereby turn it from his oum delinquency and the 
righteousness of the poor man's cause. 

It must be by elevation of the character of the oper- 
ative class, that their real, and substantial, and perma- 
nent improvement, in their condition as employed, will 
be effected. Tjrranny cannot exist over an enlightened 
and a virtuous people. It ever finds support, and draws 
evidence of its necessity from the weaknesses or the 
vices of its victims. It is a parasite which derives lifb 
and health and growth, from the age and decay of the 
tree whose strength it exhausts, and whose nutriment 
it abstracts. While then, on the one hand, we would 
call loudly, in the solemnity of a message from God, to 
every employer of his fellow men, that he is bound to 
provide that his dependents are furnished with the means 
of physical, intellectual, and moral health — still, we 
would, in the language of real interest and deep sympa- 
thy, implore the masses of our operative fellow-countey- 
men to look to the increasing respectabihty of the cha- 
racter of their order — their greater concern for, and 
conservation of, the interests of their employers, for the 
possession of that moral force before which all the fetters 
that oppression and tyranny would throw around them 
would be as the green withs upon the giant's arms. 

Masters would soon discover that it was to their ad- 
vantage to give their countenance, and the weight of 
their influence, to the rising respectability of this interest- 
ing class. They would feel that the consolidation of the 
once unsettled elements out of which their prosperity 
springs, was only the formation of a more substantial 
foundation on which the security of their prosperity, and 
tAe well-beiDg of the nation, ehoxild Test. It is no 
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respectable man's interest to foster misery, and its conse- 
quent discontent. The greater a man's stake in the 
country's wealth, the greater will be his anxiety to secure 
the country's quiet. It is he who has nothing to lose, 
but everything to gain, to whom popular commotion is 
profitable and congenial. Like the little petrel-bird, he 
is ever abroad when the foam is thickest, and the billows 
of agitation heaviest, and the gale of passion fiercest. 
He is at home in the storm, and busy in the confusion 
of uproar, — and why ? The petrel is never stunned or 
daunted by the clash of conflicting elements. While 
alarm disturbs the mariner trembling for the safety of 
his noble vessel, on which his fortune and his life depend, 
this little lover of confusion is busied in the pursuit of 
its own prey. The agitation brings. its food within its 
reach, by casting it out fix)m a lower depth — and it feeds 
luxuriously while others faint, and rejoices exultingly in 
circumstances where others tremble. 

Agitators are the petrels of popular storms ; and while 
those who have something to lose are in earnest, they 
with clever wing avoid the surges that might overwhelm 
them in the gulf that yawns beneath their dupes, and 
coolly profit by the occasion to swallow their much-loved 
prey. Their appearance, even, is portentous ; and wise 
is he who, on witnessing the quarter on which they 
begin to show themselves, shall at once turn the helm 
of his own career, and seek for peace and safety on an- 
other and widely different tack. 

If, then, there should appear amongst a body of oper- 
atives one or more whose fluent tongues should strive to 
widen the distance between the master and his men, by 
inflaming the passions, and exaggerating the grievances 
of the latter — or, by harsh and rash statements as to 
the grasping avarice and unfeeling tyranny of the former 
—let every prudent workman think, the petrel's crop is 
empty, its food is scarce, and it is snuffing the whirlwind 
from afar. 

It were well that the right-minded, the respectable, 
should separate themselves from these restless spirits ; 
and thus, while they wipe away the Acandai q£ ^sn^ksras^Oks^^ 
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committed in their name, and professedly to secure their 
rights, they would present a phalanx of moral strength 
which no unholy aUiance of evil masters would be able 

. to crush — and lift up a voice of manly, sensible, virtu- 
ous indignation* which would reach the soul, and evoke 
the energies of an oppression-hating nation. Let, then, 
the workmen combine — ^not to awe and intimidate their 
masters — not to squeeze the reluctant advance of wages 
from the cold hand of avarice — ^but to elevate their own 
moral tone — to enlarge their own information. 

Now, in order to this advancement, there is much 
caution required as to the character of the intercourse 
that exists amongst the working-men themselves. Ex- 
ample has a powerM influence, either for good or for 
evil; and where great masses of men come into daily 
contact, they afPect each other very markedly ; and rise 
and fall according to the general tone of manners and 
conversation prevalent amongst them. An individual of 
vicious habits, propensities, and feelings is usually busily 
employed in contaminating and degrading his fellows. 
He turns into ridicule their lingering efforts and desires 
to maintain a moral rectitude and respectability of cha- 
racter, and, in a thousand different ways, maliciously 
attempts to sap the foundations of better resolutions, and 
to cast reflections on their better principles. The drunk- 
ard is loud in his glowing descnptions of the exciting 
pleasures of the last night's revel ; and generously, as he 
thinks it, strives to win the sober from the routine 
quietude of fireside joys, to the clamour and rude mirth 
of the tavern's common room. The profligate laughs 
at the meanness of spirit, the narrowness of soul, which 
have regarded the holy happy restraints of modesty as 
sacred barriers, which it were villany to attempt to 
throw down. The wails of the widow's anguished heart, 
when her daughter has become the prey of Hcentiousness, 
—the drooping, shame-covered face of the wretched 
victim, whose heart is stricken as she looks round on 
the mourning family that her fall has tarnished in its 
once bright purity, the spirits which bleed inwardly from 

wounda that wanton wickednesa ba& inflicted, and which 
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no hitman skill can staunch — ^these, the wretched tempter 
forgets, or keeps concealed ; and while he fans the embers 
of desire, and poisons the springs of the heart, and bl\mts 
the keenness of the conscience, he chuckles fiendishly at 
the moral and physical ruin which he sees advancing 
under his hellish arts. The scoffer and the blasphemer 
exercises his wicked invention to give an air of proud 
scorn to all his allusions to matters that have passed for 
heavenly verities in the better-tutored mind of his un- 
happy confidant. He lifts the veil presumptuously from 
the holy mysteries which a mother's pious care, perhaps, 
had inwoven into the very fabric of the memory. He 
sneers contemptuously at what he calls priestcraft, mimi- 
mery, metho(fism — and would dexterously ply his art, 
that what he calls the dupe of a gloomy enthusiasm may 
come out from the damp, dark, comfortless cell of super- 
stition and bigotry, into what he would represent as 
the broad sunny noontide light of reason and of nature. 
His language proves that he has daring enough to throw 
off the restraints of a mean submission to the behests of 
Heaven ; and his actions show that his heart is even yet 
blacker than his tongue describes it. 

Thus do the evil rise early and late take rest in the 
propagation of their mischief-making principles, their 
peace-annihilating practices, and far too often in the 
lewd and blasphemT)us conversations, and coarse and 
sceptic ribaldry of the common workshop, do we learn 
how efiFectively the work has been done, how fatally the 
leprosy has spread. 

If, then, our working-men are persuaded that the 
elevation of the moral tone of their class, is preUminary 
to and productive of the general ameUoration of their 
order, as to position, comfort and moral weight, they 
should learn wisdom as to the manner in which the 
blessed work ^should be attempted, from the tactics 
which their wicked fellows employ in the inculcation or 
that which deteriorates, debases, and destroys. Each 
right-minded operative should view himself as sent into 
the workshop as well on a work of faithfulness to his 
employer, as also on a mission of merc^ ^^^^^i^^^c^:^^^^'^ 
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towards his fellow operatives. His stem look of offended 
modesty should check the boisterous but coward brag- 
gadocio of the heartless debauchee — ^his serious, and 
solemn, and manly voice should silence the flippancy oi 
the self-conceited scofiFer at holy things — and his solid, 
sensible, scriptural arguments should brush away the 
cobwebs of the shallow sophistries by which the short- 
sighted sceptic would impugn the realities of the truth 
of God. Order should ever have him on her side- 
decency should be invited to screen herself from the 
insults of the licentious under the protecting shield of 
his ready defence — ^innocence should recognize in him a 
champion and a pattern, and error should be made to 
fikulk into ics familiar and congenial darkness before the 
uphfted torch of his enunciated truth. He should 
regard himself as leaven cast into many measures of 
meal — as a faithful servant of his God and of his king 
in the midst of many despisers of both — as a moral 
scavenger engaged in promoting and perpetuating the 
health of his species by clearing away those disgusting 
heaps of moral impurity which diffuse far and wide their 
baneful, their murderous miasmata. It should be his 
to admit the oxygen of truth amongst the vitiated 
atmosphere under which his fellows droop— his to intro- 
duce the limpid water of right principles where impurity, 
discomfort, and disease had been accumulating from its 
scarcity — his to uncloud the bright Sun of righteousness* 
before which the miserable substitutes of human wit and 
human reason might pale, and the ignis fatuus conceits 
vanish, which the slimy swamps of infidelity had gene- 
rated. His own pure vigorous thoughts should be 
made to take their manly massive stand, and put to 
shame the deformed crudities, and sickly sentimentalism 
of intellects that sin has dwarfed. He should feel the 
spirit of a Luther impelling him to the, establishment, 
under God, of a glorious reformation at which the dumb 
(morally) shall speak, and the deaf hear, the lame leap, 
and the dead revive. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON OUR MANUFACTURING AND OTHER WORKING-CLASSES 
CONSIDERED AS THE SUBJECTS OF AN EARTHLY 
SOYERBIGN. 

While these classes have rights and duties in their 
relationship to those on whom more immediately they 
are dependent for the opportunities of earning a liveli- 
hood, they have also such in their relationship to society 
at large — in their position as members of the great body 
politic. Our inquiry into their condition would be im- 
perfect, if we did not take into consideration this feature 
of their position, and point out the circumstances to 
which their own and the nation's attention should be 
drawn in this respect also. 

It is a mark of enlightened political wisdom to con- 
sider, that the aggregate prosperity of the entire body 
social is secured and advanced by the healthy develop-^ 
ment of each individual member, and in the due subor- 
dination of all its varied parts. That the "whole body fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself," is an axiom which 
holds good no less in social than in spiritual things. A 
family is a nation in miniature — a nation is a family 
extended — ^and political differs from parental discipline 
only in degree ; national are but the expansion and 
amplification of family laws, and both to be wise and 
eqiutable must be founded on and regulated by the holy, 
and just, and good laws of the King of kings. Family 
preferences, in their unfairness and their infelicity, repre- 
sent the ii^ustice that is done, and \h& evW& \!ci^ %^tvx^% 
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from the improper attention given to merely sectional 
interests, and the undue partiality sheiwn to the peculiar 
benefit of a class. 

The observation of these principles of political eco- 
nomy, and the imiformity and justice in which they are 
acted out, indicate advance of wisdom, progress in civili- 
zation, and approximation to legislative perfection. In 
the infancy and inexperience of social communities, these 
great truths are Httle understood in theory, and as little 
carried out in practice. Where mere force is the founda- 
tion and sanction, and tyrannical caprice the exponent of 
national law, there hberty pines, and vigour droops, and 
comfort sneaks away. The history of our own country 
would illustrate the truth of these positions ; and a com- 
parison of our privileges, as a nation, in contrast with 
those which our forefathers enjoyed, will teach us how 
much reason we have to be thankful for the improved 
position we hold. Now, to no class have the improve- 
ments in our political system come with so rich a bles- 
sing as to the lower orders of the community. 

Selfishness might promote the amelioration and ag- 
grandizement of the higher ranks ; but it was the grow^ 
of enhghtenment, and wisdom, and charity, which first 
pointed out the necessity, the justice, the practical good of 
elevating, and emancipating, ana blessing the poor. Saga- 
city taught, what love should have suggested, that the 
diseased member impeded the advance of the nation by 
its swollen disproportion, while it corrupted the health 
of the nation by the noxious secretions which returned 
from it into the system. Thus Expediency conceded^ as 
opportunity offered, what Wisdom should ever sedc 
opportunity to offer and secure to right. As the nati(m» 
therefore, has become wiser, the poor have become 
happier ; and the light which has become shed broadly 
over the land, while it has added radiance to the great, 
has disclosed and brought out in higher relief and 
bolder distinctness the once forgotten interests, the 
little appreciated importance of the comforts of the 
operative and productive classes. 

Under the feudal system, which the Norman con* 
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qpi&NSf introdaced, the workman was a slave. Hii^ 
ooiiditicm was scarcely superior to the cattle, along with 
which he was bought and sold. The iron-collaa», by 
which his neck was dishonoured, was but the outward 
visible link of those mental and moral fetters in which' 
his s^rit crawled. Now, indeed, how changed ! 

K there be one blessing richer l^ian the others which 
ciyilization has conferred, it is liberty ; and in no country 
ih the world has this noble tree taken deeper root than 
in our happy England. like our native oak it has gra- 
dufeJly kisinuated its extending roots and coiled them 
KHlnd the very foundations of our political glory, and 
whatever shall overturn the one will also uplift the other. 
Our national stability and our hberty are thus bound 
together for good or for eviL My working fellow-coun- 
trymen, see here a gpround of gratitude for the privileges 
of your very birth. The poorest man's cottage is his 
castle^ and uiider the broad shelter of equal laws, and 
before the mild gravity of even-handed justice, the 
simplest can feel himself secure when he knows himself 
to be innocent. Freedom that is talked about and 
c^lauded elsewhere, is felt and realized here. She i^ 
a coy and sensitive daughter in the national household. 
When she finds herself pointed at and persecuted by an 
applause she hates, she is apt to retire and suspend her 
happy labours for the family's good. She is most at 
home when she is allowed to mix herself up with eveiy 
little incident of the family's history, loved and valued 
of all, but lotted quietly, not boisterously caressed, not 
extravagant^ applauded. Here she has been long at 
home, and in even the smallest department of our 
national economy we see evidences that her delicate and 
graceful hand has been at work. She stands on the 
very margin of our sea-girt isle, and the very first that 
greets the stranger as he lands on our happy shore, ii 
liberty. She gently puts forth her hand, and at once all 
the restrictions which caste, or colour, or creed imposed 
drop ofP from the visitant to freedom's great metropolis. 

Thought, and speech, and action are emancipated here ; 
Hie pent-up si^ of unexpressed wrong findb vent here ; 
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the muttered murmurings against Oppressionare no longer 
counted a crime, but are heard in the opened ear, and 
Tindicated by the unparalysed arm of Justice. Under 
the mild influence, then, of this their birth-right, let our 
working-classes be persuaded to consider their position 
as members of the body politic. Let them, however, 
guard agsdnst the habit of examining such a question in 
a disposition to find occasion for blame. 

It is the pecuharity of everything that is to be traced 
to the wisdom, and contrivance, and skill of man, that it 
is and will be full of imperfections ; the plans and works 
of God alone are they that exhibit new beauties ttie 
more deeply they are examined. The finest muslin that 
ever issued from a loom appears but as coarse sackcloth 
under the magnifying spell of the miscroscope, and the 
needle of most exquisite polish and most delicate point 
is but as the rude and blunted wire ; but whoever dis- 
covered coarseness in the texture of an insect's wing, 
or want of poHsh or sharpness in the sting of a bee ? As 
the works of man, then, all our social regulations should 
be regarded — as those which, though not exempt from 
objection in every point of view, are yet intended and 
calculated to subserve the best interests of the greatest 
number. This blemish-discovering spirit, also, though 
it may suit the purposes of those who luxuriate in mis- 
fortune and thrive in the midst of disease, this is, after 
all, indicative of a shortness of mental vision, and pro- 
• ductive of mental misery. 

I thank not that man who, by the appUcation of pow- 
erful magnifiers, gives to my eyesight a greater strength 
than a wise Creator intended it to possess, — and so 
causes me to see corruption and loathsomeness in that 
which was designed to be, and otherwise would have 
been, to me wholesome and agreeable food. My enlarged 
vision- makes but a poor recompense for the nausea 
which it originates ; and my emptied stomach piteously 
cries out against the modicum of questionable wisdom 
which has been thus put within my head. We read in 
ancient story that the gods, as they were called, in their 
anger against a certain race, sent amongst them a set of 
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winged monsters, called Harpies, which visited them 
whenever they sat down to table, and polluted, by their 
filthy touch, that which should have been for their nutri- 
ment and delight. 

Now, the Harpies of our social economy, are our 
political-abuse-mongers. Their aim and delight it is to 
torn the eyes of our people on the cracks that appear in 
the venerable buttresses of our constitution — ^the weather 
marks of a ripe antiquity which appear on the walls of 
our citadel — while they studiously avoid putting the 
thoughtful investigator in that proper point of view 
whence the massive grandeur and the beautiM propor- 
tions of the entire fabric would appear. like an ud skilful 
artist, such men, while they paint in their own gaudy, 
glaring colours the particular features whose importance 
they have been led unreasonably to estimate, forget the 
keeping of the entire portraiture, — and for the master- 
piece of artistic skill which the fathers of our country 
have left us, they would present to the immediate ridi- 
cule of observant nations, and the eventual disgust and 
dislike of their own miserable dupes, the wretched 
caricature of their own depraved taste, and still more 
wretched execution. 

With these preliminary cautionary observations, we 
proceed to the consideration of the subject immediately 
before us. Now, there are three words which have, of 
late, been emblazoned on the banners of our pohtical de- 
magogues : Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. These are put 
forth as the great blessings wluch are to follow to our work- 
ing-classes as the assured consequence of the principles 
which their so-called friends profess, and the plans which 
their wisdom propounds. Let us beware, however, lest 
we mistake names for things, and delude ourselves hy 
expectations which will not be realized, because we have 
entertained notions which are confused and ill-defined. 
In every organized assemblage of men in social order» 
liberty is essential to their comfort, their real greatness, 
their mental and moral development. Shut out from 
its pure Hght, and unvi sited by its holy atmosphere, the 
paost vigorous and promising plants become bleached and 
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fruitless things. The pressiog hand of tyranny stimti 
the growth of its wretched subjects, squeezes out tiie 
energies of its hopeless victimB, and then mocks and iiu 
suits the misery which itself has made. At such a staite 
of things, every patriot's heart recoils ; and against the 
introduction of such a system — either upon himself or 
his fellows— -every soul that has tasted freedom's healthy, 
bracing draught, must struggle, protest and pray. Bat 
License is not liberty. Liber^ supposes law : — it implies 
the free scope for individual thought and action ; hut 
onlt/ to the extent that it shall not trench upon tiie 
equally valued, equally just rights of others. License 
places the good at the mercy of the bad, — liberty removes all 
restraints which might prevent the bad from readiing the 
higher elevation of the good. license sighs for impunity, 
— liberty would promote impeccancy. License would 
stand by, and see the land become as ^* ihe field of the 
slothful, and the vineyard of the man void of anderstand<P 
ing," ** all grown over with thorns," until " nettles had 
covered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down :'* — Liberty, on the other hand, would do 
the work of the diligent husbandman, and remove the 
weeds that would choke the growth of that which was 
to prove the garden's ornament, and the vineyard's 
wefiJth. Liberty, therefore, is ever identified wUh law, 
-—but law, that is the happy offspring ofUght and lope* 

Now, let our workmen look well to this. That they 
have grievances to complain of, may be true ; but may 
not the method by which they would remove them be 
such as would entail more and more mischievous grifsv- 
ances on a greater number, and such as might, eventuf 
ally, only aggravate and confirm their own ? When, in 
a nation like ^ur own, so many interests, so many rights, 
are to be con&iidered, — ^much intelligence, much experi* 
ence, much cool and dispassionate prudence are needed 
in him who would regulate the vast, the complex, the 
delicate machinery of the state. Modifications even, that 
are ultimately good and wholesome, yet need to be judir 
dously and cautiously e£Pected. We cannot sweep off 
even existing abuses, withput, by our lash precipitancy^ 
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mnning risk of pulling down, at the same time, some* 
thing that is valuable and useful. Let, then, those who 
are urged to disaffection and discontent, and cozened by 
ihe cry of clamorous advocates of change — ^reflect, 
whether, they are competent by position, education, and 
. observation, to comprehend the entire case in the system 
they are forward to blame, and anxious to repair. The 
history of nations teaches us, that thetyranny which ismost 
oppressive and unfeeling, i^the tyranny of ignorance ; and 
ihe evil is only aggravated when the tyrant-power is in 
the hands of the multitude — as their very number only 
destroys the sense of individual responsibility. Despotism 
never yet inflicted evils so many and so malicious as 
those which lie at the door of anarchy ^ — and men have 
ever been found to rush madly back from the clutches of 
the licentious misrule of a multitude of masters, to the com- 
paratively milder arms of the tyranny of one. That 
people which, after violent oscillations between these 
extremes, shall at length find rest in the happy medium 
of a constitution like our own — ^that people has found 
a soHd and stable basis, on which the noble fabric of a 
nation's glory and greatness will eventually be con- 
structed. 

The recent results in France of the foolish violent 
straggles after so-called liberty, should speak with a 
warning voice to the common sense and the best feel- 
ings of our operative fellow-coimtrymen. On whom 
has the blow fallen most heavily in the late sanguinary 
disturbances of that wretched land ? We think there 
can be but one reply ; — on the working-classes. Com- 
mercial credit suspended, manufacturing energies para- 
lysed — ^have cut off at once the means of support to ten 
thousand operatives. The political charlatan may hope 
for political importance in the uproar of civil commotion 
-—the aristocracy and gentry of the nation may lose 
their luxuries, their dignity, their social quiet, and fire- 
side safety — but the workman has lost his all, — ^his very 
sustenance is gone, and black despair haunts him whom 
false hope had foolishly flattered and betrayed. 

Peace is essential to commercial, and manufacturing, 
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and industrial enterprize ; the workman's welfare, as to 
worldly things, is dependent upon the extension and 
vigour of this enterprize ; therefore, should the workman 
love peace. What harasses, and disturbs, and degrades the 
other members of the community ruins him ; and though 
the destruction which disorder deals may eventually reach 
every other rank, it begins with that of the working 
man. If ever there were a period in which our opera- 
tive fellow-countrymen should feel thankful for the glory 
of our English constitution, it must be when they 
contrast their own happy peace and safety with the 
confusion which drenched the streets of the French 
metropolis with the best blood of their own noble order. 
If ever tliere were a period in which lessons of political 
wisdom may be largely and profitably learned, — surely, 
it. is now, that the fearful tragedy which their own eyes 
have seen, and their ears heard, is presented as the sad 
commentary on the false lessons which they had heard 
with but too willing an ear. That such feelings have been 
generated, and such lessons of wisdom inculcated, by the 
recent revolution, in many a workman's manly heart, and 
on many a thoughtful reflective mind, we conceive we 
could furnish abundant evidence to prove. 

The hollow, specious cry of liberty has lost something 
of its witchery ; and practical men begin to compare, 
with scrutinising eye, the promises with the perform- 
ances — the practices with the principles — of their so-called 
champions — their flattering and vapouring friends. But 
our operative friends are told that they are unrepresented 
in the legislative councils of the country ; and universal 
suf&age, annual parliaments, paid representatives, etc., 
are propounded as expedients for giving them their pro- 
per weight and influence in the nation ; and they are 
taught that, till these things are, they are deprived of 
their rights, and have their liberty curtailed. Now, we 
would just suggest that, as a general rule, he that can- 
not control himself, and so regulate his own affairs as to 
promote order in his own household, and secure his own 
respectability in the class to which he belongs — can 
scarcely be considered a competent person to control .the 
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destinies of his country, regulate the management of the 
fkniily of the nation, and elevate the country of his birth 
to honour amongst the political societies of the earth. 

There may be, and will be, instances in which mis- 
fortune or oppression may bring into poverty and afflic- 
tion an operative who is competent to the due discharge 
of his duty as an elector ; yet, to comprehend this small 
class, it were folly indeed to open wide the door by which 
the mass of the irresponsible and the unscrupulous might 
rush in, and bear down the wiser and more conscientious 
decisions of the wise and the good amongst us. Surely, 
the ability to rent a £10 per annum cottage is not too 
high a guarantee which the state demands of the pru- 
dence, and dihgence, and ability of one to whom it 
gives a voice by which the proceedings of the mightiest 
empire in the world are to be modified and directed ? 
Such, only, may indeed be expected to have extricated 
themselves from the influence which authority might ex- 
ercise for evil purposes on still more dependent poverty ; 
and from such only, could we reasonably expect, as a 
rule, that consideration would be exhibited which would 
enable them to depute to proper and prudent represent- 
atives, the high responsibihty devolving on them as 
electors. 

The wise, the good, the careful of our workmen have 
nothing in our representative system to exclude them 
from the franchise — which is safe in such hands ; and to 
all such as possess not these qualities, except, of course, 
to those whom misfortune has depressed — and who form 
the exception to the rule— the great body of the nation 
has a right to say, and exercises a wise discretion in 
saying ; — ** The interests of this great country are things 
too sacred, too momentous, to be committed to unwor- 
thy hands. Character will usually secure the position 
to which we have confined the electoral right, and the 
same character alone fits a man for its due and conscien- 
tious discharge.'; 

Such regulations, of a cautionary and prudential 
character, are not a deprivation of right, and a diminu- 
tion of hberty ; they are the test that such right would 
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be used in subordination to tbe general good, — and crite- 
rions that liberty, in such instances, will not be prosti- 
tuted to selfish and unworthy ends. Their effect should 
be (and, when the whole matter is fully considered), will 
be, to stimulate and encourage all who appreciate the 
importance, and acknowledge the responsibility, of the 
electoral function, to put themselves above l^e line, 
below which, in the estimation of the community, elec* 
toral unfitness or unfaithfulness, in general, are to be 
found. We believe that, to a great extent, this is Mi 
and known amongst the working-classes. The griev- 
ances of which we are wont to be told they complain, are 
chiefly pointed out to them, rather than discovered by them, 
as far as their political position is concerned. And the 
murmurings which, from time to time, reach the ear of 
the social body, ofbener are imputed to thnn expressed bff 
them ; while the whisperings of disafiPection are heard 
only because there are ever round about them those that 
are but too well pleased to prolong and reduplicate the 
sound, until it assumes the hoarse clamour of popular 
discontent. They are, as a class, eminently loyal, griev- 
ously misrepresented by their clamorous and prominent 
champions, and egregiously misunderstood by the 
superficial observer, and the timid alannist. They gra- 
dually are becoming able to distinguish false from faith- 
ful friends ; and, in spite of the provocations they have 
endured, and the deprivations they have felt, — and not- 
withstanding the contaminating and deceitful literature 
that sends forth amongst them its fearful exaggerations 
and its hollow fallacies, our working-men have learned, 
in the sobering school of experience, to discriminate. 

Faction cannot fan a flame any longer out of materials 
that have lost their ready comhustihility — ^because they have 
exchanged ihe fiim^iness of superficial examination for the 
stouter, tougher, and more durable texture of solemn con^ 
viction, grounded on a sounder judgment of facts. 

He that preaches liberty, while he manifests his conr 

tempt for law, is likely, now-a-days, to have his motives 

scrutinized^ — and had needs have some cunning, and 

foors catUion, if his selfiahne&ft be comi^letely covered by 
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the doak of pkilanthropy by which his public appear- 
ance is graced. 

But another pet- word by which the public ear has 
been tickled, is, equality. 

Has there been any misconception or misinterpreta- 
tion here ? That, in some respects y all men are equal, is 
a weighty and a consolatory truth : that, they are equal 
in eoery respect, or were intended to be so — the great 
liict of their observed condition, and the thoughtful con- 
sideration of their known constitution, as loudly and un- 
equivocally declare to he a great mistake. They are equal, 

to their responsibility, sensibility, immortality ; they 
equal, as to their dependence on, and support from, 
a higher — even an Almighty power ; but that they are, 
or were intended to be, equal as to social position, in- 
tellectual development, or moral growth, it were the 
merest folly to affirm. 

The relationship of rich and poor, weak and strong, 
high and low, learned and unlearned, wise and foolish, 
governors and governed is as uniformly recurring as 
that of father and child — and is as much a law of our 
condition, in the system of mind, as the relationship of 
4Nni and primary and secondary planets is a law of the 
system of matter. In this diversity, we see the beauty of 
tiie Divine Author*s resources of wisdom ; and how that 
by the cultivation of the creature's mental and spiritual 
endowmehts under so great varieties of position, the 
glory of his great Master will be illustrated by the beau- 
teous and harmonious combination of so many distinct 
excellencies ; while the unity and concord of the family 
of man will be secured by the needful interchange of so 
many exhibitions of mutual benevolence and a common 
necessity of mutual good offices. But we find men point 
io the magnificence and the luxuries of the rich, and 
contrasting them with the degradation and distress of 
tiie poor, they ask, "Ought such distinctions to be?" 
We answer, ** Such distinctions ever have been, since 

** Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world «sid «dl qmx ^^a« 
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" And such will ever be, spite of all legislative enacir 
ments, and schemes of human wisdom — 

" Till one greater man 
Kestore us, and regain the hlissful seat.*' 

Were all distinctions of condition, rank, and wealth, 
removed to-day, they would exist again to-morrow. The 
idea that the earth is the common producer of the com- 
mon stock from which the necessities and the comforts 
of each individual man are to be derived — ^that property 
is injustice upheld and perpetuated by violence — ^this 
will be found to be practically untrue, and in operation 
would be positively unjust^ or most perniciously injurious. 
The stock produced as the aggregate means of man's 
support, is not the spontaneous offering of the earthy but 
the restdt of the combination of labour and skill on the 
part of man acting with God's blessing on the yielding 
earth. Compulsory labour were in defiance of the prin- 
ciple of complete eq^iality; and that the idle should parti- 
cipate in the fruits of the labours of the diligent were 
virtually the establishment of a privileged class, whose 
indolence was sanctioned and perpetuated, while their 
injustice was not the less because it might be traced to 
stubbornness in determination not to work, rather than 
to a haughty desire to reach a proud pre-eminence. The 
one presents the idea of one who must be carried because 
he will not walk, and knows he cannot be left behind — the 
other that of one who vnll run on before, and cannot be 
overtaken, and thus comes in for a longer pillage and 
proportionately larger share of that which was giveo 
over as a common spoil. 

Theories Uke those which some would put forth as 
the principle on which equality is to be grounded, caot 
surely find countenance oiiy amongst those who love ta 
lose themselves in vain speculations, when they ought to 
be heeding the great realities of life. There is a pain- 
fidly impracticable feature that some men's minds pre- 
sent, which is sometimes dignified by the name of a 
desire to return to first principles. Such men, when the 
^t is on them, fall into a kind of philosophic reverie, and 
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while their neighhour's house is on fire and their own 
threatened, cannot be persuaded to move hand or foot 
to prevent or remedy the evil except upon some strange 
plan which is at length only ready for execution when 
the ashes of their home tell them that it is now no 
longer required. The most provoking part in the cha- 
racter of such dreamers is, that after they have done all 
they could to impede the efforts of otirs, they begin 
immediately to find out instances of indecision or imper- 
fection on the part of those that were devoting their 
best energies to meet the diflRculties.of the present and 
pressing evil — nay, that they even still continue to 
attempt to prove that their plan and their principle 
would have been aUke proved to be excellent, but for 
some jealousy on the part of their opponents that deprived 
them of the fair opportunity of trial. But it will be said, 
unnecessary inequaUties must be confessed to exist. 
True, but they cannot be remedied by wrong, and if 
piToperty is a right to be defended alike for all, it is not 
by compulsion that the equalization must be made. The 
rich man is fearfully responsible for the due discharge of 
his duty in respect to his wealth, but it is the workman's 
duty, and it should be his pleasure, to owe to his own 
industry, under God, the means of provision for his 
family's wants. Did he consult his real peace, he would 
look rather at the comfort he is possessed of than at the 
greater blessing which he flatters himself his richer 
fellow-creatures possess. 

The real truth is that happiness is often in the inverse 
ratio of a man's possessions — ^and the poor man, could 
he take his wealthier master's place, would discover that 
gold cannot make a breast-plate to ward off the arrows 
of anxiety — ^while a peaceful breast may be found but 
slightly covered in by a poor garment. It is the balance 
in hand which constitutes the real amount of possessed 
happiness, and this may be as great when arising from 
balancing the httle reckonings of the poor, as when ex- 
hibited by adding up the weightier cares and crosses, 
and setting them against the more numerous sources of 
gratification which the wealthy have. God in his good- 
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ness " tempers the wind to the shorn lamb/' sni hf \ai^ 
Fatherly care, it happens that the heavy burden is easy 
to the sturdy shoulders while the Ughter weight is op- 
pressive to the weak loins. Each has his load to h&BOt 
to remind him where he is, and each has his minister^ 
comfort to tell him whose he is. He that refuses th6 
latter because he complains c^ the former, is like o&d 
who withdrawsHhe air from' the interior of a glass r^' 
ceiver of an air pump, and so practically dovbles 1^ 
weight of the atmospheric pressure, and causes the gkiBS 
to be shivered to pieces. He has disarranged the orditf ' 
of a wise God, by which internal elasticity resisted exterruA 
pressure, and the integrity of a &ibric which in itself wfti» 
brittle was thus tobe preserved. So does foolish discofi^ 
tent act by the deUcate construction of inward peace. 

Besides, in forming our estimate of equality, tile 
question of habits, feelings, taste, must be considiered. 
The man that considers merely the gratifications of senise, 
— ^that thinks of providing merely or chiefly for thu 
animal part of his constitution, cannot understand hoW 
exquisite is the pleasure arising from the cultivation Of 
mindy and how keen is the mental hunger when the in« 
tellectual food is withdrawn. Such men are not to bK 
gauged by any imiform standard. The differences of 
their position cannot be measured by any mere mechani- 
cal instrument. They live at difPerent elevations ; im- 
bibe an atmosphere of different rarity ; and no balan($e 
can be struck between them by any political regulation. 
Their distinctness is palpable, after every effort to iden- 
tify them ; and they seek different ways as soon as tfatf ' 
restraint is removed, which gives them an outward uni- 
formity. The same remarks apply, as respects the idl6- 
and the industrious, the profligate and the prudmit. 
Give the former what he might deem his share, in the 
common distribution, and you aggravate his particulaf 
weakness; give it to the latter, and you unstring hiUl 
energies, and diminish his disposition and his ability to 
do his duty. 

We see this constantly occurring in cases where un- 
expected sums of money fall, by bec\vie«>t ot otbermae, intd 
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the workman's hands. He ceases to lahour, time hangs 
heavily on his unoccupied hands. Perhaps he seeks, hy 
the means put within his reach, the indulgence of his pas- 
sions, and terminates his career a hardened drunkard, 
who might have remained soher, because poor. At all 
events, when his store has been expended, labour has 
become irksome ; and his household bears marks unmis- 
takeable, that his comparative riches paved the way to 
his bitter, helpless poverty. Still, we cannot but feel, 
that the working- classes have oft had, and perhaps still 
have, cause to complain. How sad, and imwise, and 
lu^ust, was the system, under the old poor-law, by which 
the labouring-classes in agricultural districts — as, for 
instance, in Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, etc., were sys- 
tematically pauperized ; and how lamentably defective is 
the system still, when in some parts of the country the 
young men are, almost of necessity, urged to poaching, 
etc., for lack of employment. Here is a kind of oppres- 
sion which the united voice of the nation should demand 
to be abohshed. But the cry of suffering which is 
most eloquent, is that of suffering worth; and fruitless 
would that attempt be which would intercept the sympa- 
thy of an enlightened people from the groanings of aa 
oppressed and a virtuous population. 

The entire aspect of our times would prove, that the 
condition of our working- classes is forming one great 
and special subject of investigation ; and as far as legis- 
lative interference can be brought to bear upon their 
ameUoration, that interference will be called for and 
applied. But there are evils in the social system which 
no enactments can touch, but which will disappear only 
under an elevated tone nf pubhc morals, and before 
modifications of a gradual nature. 

The British Constitution may be compared to one of 
our own noble men-of-war. A nobler sight the inven- 
tion of man has not been able to present. Her very 
look has majesty, and as we see her noble bearing, and 
watch her as she opens out her snowy canvass to the 
breeze, we feel that whilst she is glorious in port, she is 
grand in the clash of elemental war. V>f V^e m'^^s^^ ^^ 
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captivates the beholder's eye with her beauty, in "war 
she claims the confidence of his heart by the manifest 
adaptation she exhibits for the defence of all he holds 
dear. Still, her very bulk and might makes her proportion- 
ately unwieldy ; and while lighter craft, that would go 
down in the hurricane of uproar, and the shock of ccm- 
flict, can tack more readily than she, to pick up a ** man 
overboard," she is beautifully constructed so as to adapt 
herself to all great events, though she may seem unfitted 
for the relief of particular disasters. So is it with our 
glorious constitution. It has proved its worth in many 
a political storm, when lighter and clumsier barks have 
foundered — and we would not now be persuaded to im- 
dervalue it, when the distant mutterings of the coming 
gale seem to give warnings to all political systems thai 
their strength is again soon to be tested. Rather let 
each be ever found at his particular post ; and remember 
that in working the great vessel of the state, freighted with 
so much that we all value, " England expects that every 
man will do his duty." Let this be our pohtical motto ; 
and from the false notions of a political equality our 
working-men will turn and see that order is a nation*8, 
as it is heaven* Sf first law. 

But the third word that sounds in the operative's ear, 
who listens to the harangi;ies of those who have political 
nostrums for every species of social ill, is Fraternity, 
This, under a sound of hallowed tone, insinuates a 
notion of a most dangerous character. If it were in- 
tended, by this term, to remind the working-man that he 
is one of the great family of man, and so enlarge his 
conceptions, deepen his sympathies, and stimulate his 
efforts to promote, as far as in him lies, the best interests 
of all his brethren — then it were worthy of a patriot's 
inculcation, and deserving of the sincere attention of all 
thinking men. But it is much to be feared, that by such 
a term a more terrible idea is conveyed. The work- 
man is taught to consider his class in the light of a 
younger son, who has to complain only of wrongs in- 
flicted by the more favoured heir, and whose interests 
constantly clash with those of a brother that scarcely 
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deserves the name, and that has forfeited all right to the 
affection which the name impUes. Its tendency is to 
induce the operative part of the community to fraternize 
as it has been called, — ^to imite and combine, and con- 
tend against the other hostile members of the social 
fomily, and extort from the fears, what they no longer 
expect from the justice or the love, of men who seem 
to think them but their dependents and slaves. Such 
fraternity is fraught with mischief to the whole national 
&mily — it is imfastening the happy tie of charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness, and making each sec- 
tion of the commimity lack that strength which is the 
result only of the combination of them all. " The eye 
cannot say imto the hand, I have no need of thee : nor, 
again, the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Nay, much more, those members of the body Vhich 
we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abimdant honour ; and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness. For our comely parts have 
no need : but God hath tempered the body together, 
having given more abundant honour to that part which 
lacked : that there should be no schism in the body — but 
that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it. " — 1 Cor. xii. 21 — 26. 

How strange would be a combination of the ignorant 
against the educated, and of the educated against the 
ignorant — of patients against physicians, and physicians 
against patients — and how strange, and prejudicial to all 
parties concerned, are the conbinations which range em- 
ployers and employed — governors and governed, in 
deadly hostility, or cold suspicion against each other. 
If such estrangements and animosities exist, it is the 
bounden duty of every lover of his country, every bene- 
factor of his race to use his influence to put them far 
away. How mischievous, who malevolent are they who 
endeavour to widen the existing breach, and trample 
rudely under foot the flag of truce which those who un- 
happily have been estranged now mutually imfurl. 
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It is painfully offensive to every lover of order to ob- 
serve how many are the unholy arts by which this is sought 
to be effected in embittering the spirit of our worlang 
men. "When periods of difficulty arrive — when seasons of 
stagnation, orpecuUar local misfortunes come — (and such, 
our more sensible operatives know, must and will come, 
in spite of all our pohtical and mercantile regulations)— 
at such time, O how guilty and how unkind is he to his 
working fellow-men, who shall embitter the cup of 
poverty and suffering by untrue or untimely descriptions 
of the extravagances of the rich. When at such times 
his attention is called to the so-called exorbitant incomes 
of the royal household, the salaries of the great officers 
of state, of the judges, or the ecclesiastics of the land, 
let the operative be persuaded that a snare is set before 
him, and that they who thus would get him within their 
toils, would soon leave him with one other malady 
added to his many woes — viz., an envious and discon- 
tented spirit. It is the true fraternal spirit, which shall 
pour in oil when a man sees interests clash, and heat 
generated, by the friction of the different parts of which 
the machinery of society is composed. 

How foolish were the man who on looking at the balance 
wheel of a watch should say, as he compared it with 
some of the stronger and less polished parts of the wisely 
constructed instrument, that there was an inequality 
of strain upon the two, and that the finish and polish of 
the former betokened favouritism and partiality. His 
wiser fellow, who constructed the watch, might tell him 
that the nature of the mechanism, the necessities of the 
case demanded the distinction, and that were the several 
wheels to fraternize, combine in never so great number, 
the effect intended would be destroyed — the beauty 
marred — the usefulness entirely lost. The delicacy of 
the balance was intended to regulate the uniform action 
of the whole, that the ingenuity and practical wisdom of 
the artist might be illustrated, and the benefit of the 
purchaser consulted. 

Distinctions must be, and may and should be, without 
breach of charity, and that is not true fraternity whose 
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(dm and tendency is to generate strife and engender 
heart-burnings. Let not specious promises deceive, or 
sweetly sounding names mislead the working man. 
Equahty is to be found in the conmion level on which 
men stand as sinners, and the common platform of 
privilege to which they are raised as saints ; true frater- 
nity is their holy brotherhood in Christ Jesus ; and true 
liberty is that with which Christ makes his people free. 
Whatever, in the regulations of civil society brings men 
nearest to the condition which these terms thus ex- 
plained imply — that, ii» the proportion by which it acts, 
is beneficial, and so deserving of prosecution. Oh I 
that some master-mind might be led to grapple with 
this great subject, and exhibit in all the distinctness of 
lucidity, and press home with all the zeal and energy 
and eloquence that the importance of the subject de- 
mands the plain truth, that the well-being of the whole 
is the interest of each individual, and that the harmonious 
action of all the separate agencies in one combined, 
continued and accumulating force, is the real secret of 
the moral power of a great and good community. Oh ! 
that some voice, fervid from the very force of feehng, 
and loud in the very energy of expostulation, might rise 
clear above the tumult and conftision with which brother 
strives with brother, and cry with trumpet-tongued 
distinctness, and spirit-stirring pathos, ** Sirs, ye are 
brethren." Then would grievances be stated and re- 
dressed from a feehng of unity of interest, and the entire 
strength of a people would conspire to uphold order, 
vindicate law, and drive out of the disenchanted land 
the evil genii of discord and confusion — misconduct and 
misrule. Sedition would decamp, ** his occupation 
gone'* — and household joys, and social blessings would 
flock again ** as doves to the windows" whence they 
had been scared away by violence, clamour, and con- 
fusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON OUR MANUFACTURING AND OTHER WORKING CLASSES 
CONSIDERED AS THE SUBJECTS OF THE KING OF 
KINGS. 

This is an important consideration. Hitherto, we have 
regarded these classes in their connexion with the con- 
cerns of time ; now we are to look at them in respect of 
their preparation for eternity. Our subject widens as we 
advance, and all the finest feehngs of our nature are 
engaged, as we contemplate the condition of these fel- 
low-immortals. We would not, however, seem for a 
moment to insinuate that this, their last relationship is 
only one superadded to the others already considered, or 
that it is last in order or importance, because we have not 
given it earlier investigation. The truth is, that it is the 
primary and principal relationship of man. All others 
imply the existence of this, and are modified, as to the 
manner in which their duties are discharged, according 
to the influence exerted on the individual by the recol- 
lection of his obligation to the great Creator. Our hope 
and earnest desire is, that our full view of this interesting 
branch of our subject may give point and purpose, and 
add force and fervour to the efforts to be made in elevating 
and enlightening this interesting portion of the commu- 
nity ; and that, as being last presented to the reader's 
mind, it may longest abide in his memory, and be most 
continually recalled, as that which gives the purest light 
by which to view the characters of his fellow-men. It 
is a part of the subject which is most commonly over- 
looked. So constantly are the things of time — ^the con- 
cerns of the body — the relationships which exist in, and 
are confined to, the present passing scene — so constantly 
and so skilfully are such things presented to the eye, that 
by their very nearness they intercept the view of greater 
thing-s beyond. Thus, men who would shrink sensitively, 
with the keenest feeling of paia, feom tVia ^va^r of the 
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bodily sufPering of a class — op that mourn sincerely over 
their ignorance and mental deformities — can scarcely be 
led to understand the liiost fearful of all maladies, that 
of sin. Outrages agsdnst the laws of society are seen 
in their injurious character, while still more gross ones 
against the laws of God, create but little uneasiness and 
alarm. And yet is this the true light in which to view 
the matter. No pruning of the branches will result in 
beneficial effects, until the root has been freed from those 
things which cdtrode it, or hmit its due development. 
Let us, then, endeavour to turn the true light of God's 
word upon the moral and spiritual features of our opera- 
tive population, and strive to present them to the eye of 
their fellow-men as they are seen by the all- seeing and 
sin-hating eye of Grod. Here, again, we must limit our 
contemplation to the specialties of their condition as a 
class. They partake of the common corruption and 
natural blindness of fallen man ; and bear, along with 
all their brethren', indications that they are degraded 
from the position of knowledge, holiness, and happiness 
which man occupied as created in the image of his God. 
But there may appear peculiarities which may justly be 
attributed to their peculiar situation — enormities which 
the force of circumstances may have fostered or con- 
firmed. 

Our remarks, however, must not be considered as uni- 
versally applicable. We believe that there are, in no other 
ranks of men, to be found more and more eminent speci- 
mens of enlightened and entire allegiance to the Sovereign 
of Heaven than amongst our working-classes. These 
bright instances would indicate that there is nothing in the 
condition of the class, that is actually and necessarily 
obstructive to their advance in intelligence and in good- 
ness. They are the bright spots on an otherwise im- 
relievedly gloomy picture- — and stimulate the man of 
Christian philanthropy to "make full proof of his 
ministry." They are the examples to which we can 
direct the attention of our working-men ; and serve to 
teach us, that the ** sword of the Spirit" can make its way 
to the dissection of the hardest ^eaac^, «tA \5a&\xvs&CL\i'^ 
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glorified byits power to illuminate the darkest understand- 
ing. Leaving, then , out of our present consideration, those 
whom the Spirit of God has drawn put of the mire, and 
with a feeling of gratitude for God's goodness in their 
case, and of confidence as to His ability to make the 
humble instrumentality of his servants subserve still 
greater and more glorious ends, in bringing glory to 
himself and good to the immortal beings on whom he acts, 
— we will address ourselves to the consideration of the 
religious condition of the great masses of our operative 
fellow-countrymen. There are four sections under which 
we ought to arrange our thoughts on this subject, viz. : — 
ignorance^ indifference, infidelity and immorality. 

The condition of multitudes of our operative popula- 
tion, with respect to their ignorance — specially of divine 
things — is such as can scarcely be credited by those 
"who have never personally investigated it, but is a fea- 
ture in their character painfully prominent, and the cause 
of serious apprehension to tiiose who have had the 
opportimity, the philanthropy, and the moral courage to 
search into their real state. The following statement 
cannot be read without pain and alarm by any who have 
the good of their kind, or of their country, at heart. It 
is extracted from the report of the Rev. J. Clay, Chap- 
lain of the Preston House of Correction, which was 
presented, in the year 1846, to the magistrates of the 
county of Lancaster : — 

*' No one sees more clearly than the chaplain to a jail, 
that public education is lamentably imperfect. For 
many successive years, my duty has required me to lay 
before the magistracy of the county, statistics of secular 
and religious ignorance, which, though at first considered 
scarcely credible, subsequent investigation by other and 
better qualified enquirers has corroborated. It is not 
required from one holding my humble position, to sug- 
gest the mode of operating on the unformed masses of 
ignorance ; but I feel that it is incumbent upon me to 
report facts bearing on the question, and brought under 
my own observation, which evince the paramount neces- 
sity of doing something; to exhibit, unpleasant as it 
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may be to all parties, the mere animal existence, it can 
scarcely be called humanity, which in this civiUsed and 
religious country, yet remains uncivihsed and without 
religion. To do this, let me present a short summary of 
three years' observation ; hard, naked statistics, which I 
will clothe in but Httle commentary. During the period 
I name, the performance of my duty has brought me 
into contact with — 

" 1733 men and boys, and 387 women and girls, 
altogether unable to read ; with — 

"1301 men and boys, and 287 women and girls, who 
knew not the name of the reigning sovereign ; with — 

" 1290 men and boys, and 293 women and girls, so 
incapable of receiving moral or rehgious instruction, that 
to speak to them of * virtue,' 'vice,' 'iniquity,* or 
■ holiness,' was to speak to them in an unknown tongue; 
with — 

"1120 men and boys, and 257 women and girls, so 
destitute of the merest rudiments of Christian knowledge, 
so untaught in religious forms and practice, that they 
knew not the name of Him who died for their sins, nor 
could they utter a prayer to their Father in heaven. 
Yet for minds like these, who never received * the bread 
of life ' other food has been found. Their appetites, 
depraved by those who feed them, are abundantly and 
cheaply supplied with the 'perilous stuff' contained in 

• The Newgate Calendar improved,' the adventures of 
Dick Turpin and Jack Shephard, and similar corrupting 
trash contained in * Lloyd's publications.* I have con- 
versed, during the last three years, with 1234 males, and 
199 females, who, though ignorant of almost everything 
good and useful, and of the meaning of ' virtue ' and 

* vice,' have yet been famiHar with, if not enamoured of, 
the personification of the latter, as held up for their 
sympathies and imitation in the stories of Turpin and 
Shephard. Public education then is lamentably imper- 
fect, even were it measured by the abihty to read and 
write. Withovi that ability there can be no education ; 
but (which is less considered) mth it, there may be none, 
or worse than none. 
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'' The acquisition of reading and writing is only te 
acquisition of instruments by which education may be 
shapen out ; tools with a keen edge, of the greatest 
value to those instructed in their use, but calculated to* 
do enormous mischief in perverse or wanton hands. 
Instruction in reading and writing may be carried to a 
high point without anything worthy the name of aducar 
tion being imparted. There may be no exercise of the 
perceptive faculties, no cultivation of the judgment, no 
discipline of the will, no training of the moral sense, no 
awakening of religious feehngs, no instilling of religious 
principles. No, very often have I found boys and young 
men able to read fluently the printed characters in the 
New Testament, though quite imable to understand the 
sense of what they read. That book, desecrated by the 
system which makes it a lesson-book, is associated in 
the mind of the Sunday School child, and of many 
another child, with uninteresting, mechanical, and diffi« 
cult labour ; with confinement, weariness, and blows. 
Children are *ptU into the Testament/ as into a hard and 
barren field, in which they are to perform a piece of 
useless drudgery, instead of being led into a garden of 
the choicest flowers and firuit which they have been 
prepared to admire, and are now privileged to cultivate 
and enjoy. The tendency to regard the Holy Scriptures 
as a dep6t of taskwork, and the reading or committing 
to memory a certain number of verses as a meritorious 
labour, is evident even in prison. To one of these 
young men I expressed my surprise that though he could 
read so well, he should be so ignorant of what he read. 
He replied, in a tone of indignation, whether at what 
he considered injustice or imposition, I know not, 
* Why! they never learned me the understanding of the 
words.* 

'' But this same yoimg man, so uninstructed in the 
great and vital meanings of the Testament, could apply 
the mechanical faculty he had acquired, the instrument 
so dangerous when misapplied, to unlock the meanings 
of other books; he easily comprehended, assisted by 
coarse but intelligible engravings, the exciting stories of 
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the • Newgate Calendar improved,* and of Dick Turpin 
and his black mare. And so while the Book of Life 
has never been opened to his understanding and affec- 
tions, other books, fraught with ruin and death, are made 
level to his capacity, and enticing to his imagination. 
If a people such as I have described," the chaplain goes 
on to s&jf ** so ignorant, so degraded, exposed to the 
most demoralising influences, but abundantly capable of 
mental and religious good, were believed to exist in 
some distant island of the Pacific, our missionaries 
would be poured upon their shores, and gold without 
stint would be spent, in the effort to Christianize them. 
"Why are our home heatftens so long overlooked ? Are 
they less * benighted * than those on • India's coral 
strand ? ' No, their darkness is the more intense from 
its contrast with the hght. Are their numbers too 
insigniflcant ? In this county alone there is nearly a 
million of them ! " 

Truly, this is a painfiil extract — ^it is a sad testimony to 
a sfiwi state of things — ^yet it is not a solitary one, neither 
may it be regarded as referring to evils that have passed 
away, or have been considerably modified. The same 
gentleman, in his report for 1848, mentions, that be 
required 185 men to write out for him the Lord's Prayer. 
He says that 60 only attempted it, and of these but one 
performed it outright, and only 17 did it in a manner 
that indicated a knowledge of its meaning. He after- 
wards thus classifies the whole 185 : — 

1. Well instructed 1, or 0*5 per cent. 



2. Adequately instructed .... 4, or 2 

3. *Iore or less imperfect 18, or 10 

4. Exhibitinggrossignorancel5, or 18 

5. „ deplorable „ 22, or 12 

6. „ a yet lower mental 
and religious condition — 

home heathens 125, or 67 






n 



The police reports for the town of Manchester, 1848, 
show that out of 6277 persons taken into custody, within 
that year, 2188 could neither read nor write ; and 3813 
could do so imperfectly ; or 6001 were practically desti- 
tute of the means of gaining for themselves instruction 
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and pleasure from books. Mr. Redgrave, of the Home 
Department, in his *' Criminal Tables fop 1847," also 
shows that the aggregate of the two classes last alluded 
to, t. e., of those who read and write not at all, and imper- 
fecthjy amounted to a little more than 90 per cent, of 
the whole number apprehended. Here, then, in the 
cases where statistical details may be collected, and have 
been regularly recorded, we have evidence of the fearfal 
ignorance of the lower classes of society. But it may, 
perhaps, be thought, that the records of our criminal 
establishments do not furnish evidence apphcable to the 
operatives at large — ^that these are on a higher level, and 
must be estimated by a different standard. This may bfe 
so, to some extent, and we turn for additional light upon 
their state to the reports of those who have made that 
state more particularly a matter of thoughtful and 
anxious investigation. 

The Church Pastoral Aid Society is one of the many 
important associations formed for the detection, expo- 
sure, and, under God, removal, of the spiritual ignorance 
of our poorer brethren ; and from its reports we may 
draw material information from those who, by position^ 
opportunity, and observation are peculiarly deserving of 
attention. In the printed report issued by this society 
for the year 1848, p. 62, appears the following state- 
ment, made by a clerical correspondent : — ** Certain cir- 
cumstances induced me to have my district surveyed" 
(it contained 10,000 souls), " particularly with regard 
to the state of education. To do this effectually, my 
Scripture reader was employed for several weeks ; and 
the result of the inquiry is, the discovery that no 
less than 1,120 children, capable of attending school, 
are receiving no instruction whatever. The number 
under instruction is 934 ; of infants, 721. On remon- 
strating with the parents for this gross neglect of their 
children's education, my Scripture reader was met by 
the usual replies — such as want of clothing, incapabilify 
of payment, or the like. These, it cannot be doubted, 
are in some cases — perhaps in many — the true reasons ; 
but, certainly, not in the mjgority. 
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**The peal cause is. to be found, I apprehend, in the 
ignorance of the parents themselves, and indifference to 
the welfare of their offspring ; a lamentable proof of the 
degraded state to which a large class of our labouring 
population is reduced. I cannot say that there is a want 
of school accommodation ; because, though the schools 
of the district are well -attended, we are sensible of no 
pressure. The physical condition of many corresponds 
with their moral and spiritual state. The houses of 
some are in a condition not fit to be described. In one 
small court, the smell was so offensive, that it was not 
possible to remain long in it ; yet it was occupied by 
sixty or seventy persons. Can we wonder that disease 
and death should reign in such places ? Drunkenness is 
the prevailing vice ; and to supply the demand for strong 
liquors at as cheap a rate as possible, cellars without 
licenses, with secret entrances (it is said), are used — 
where spirits, illicitly distilled, are sold. But it is griev- 
ous to learn, that indifference to the education of their 
children is not confined to such as these. It is found in 
a large number of persons who are raised above this 
wretchedness, and who have no excuse whatever for so 
criminal a neglect. With regard to themselves, having 
long lost the habit of attending public worship, they 
pass the Sabbath day in idleness and sloth. The salva- 
tion of the soul is a subject foreign to their thoughts. If, 
therefore, they are so culpable with regard to their own 
eternal interests, we cannot be surprised that they feel 
little concern for the welfare of their families ; although 
it must be apparent to them that, in such localities, their 
children are exposed to every species of vice." 

In the same Society's report for 1849, are the following 
extracts fi'om the journal of a Scripture-reader, employed 
in the town of Birmingham, as read by dne of the 
speakers at the annual meeting. Speaking of one of 
the parties visited, the reader says, ** This man is an 
artist^ has been a widower eighteen years, has a sister 
and two daughters, one of them twenty-one years of 
age ; neither of them have been baptised ; said he had 
(^n thought of taking them to St. Martin's, but h ad 
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neglected it so long, was ashamed^ to bring them. He 
never attends any place of worship ; says he finds it 
necessary to have Sunday for a day of recreation, as he 
is obliged to work so hard all the week. He spoke 
much of the Church being asleep ; he had lived in the 
house he now occupies twenty- one years (in the very 
heart of Birmingham) and no one had been to say any» 
thing about the salvation of his soul,** From another, 
the same reader learned that " he had not been in s 
place of worship for sixteen years.'* Another, not for 
nine years ; — a third, not more than ten times in twenty 
years ; and a fourth he thus describes : — " I have called 
many times upon this young man during the past two 
months, and at each of my visits I have endeavoured 
to teach him the simple truth of the Gospel; for although 
living in this Christian land, and within five minutes' 
walk of the house of God, yet his mind is as dark as 
though he had been bom in a land where the name of 
Jesus had never been heard ; and with regard to his 
attendance at the means of gracs, it appears that he has 
not done so (unless at a time when with a funeral or 
wedding) for sixteen years ; and in this state of heathen 
darkness he would have died, if it had been left to his 
own choice." 

There is surely a feeling of shame and humiliation 
before God, as we peruse records like these. Unhappily, 
the miserable beings which such statements describe, 
are not few and rarely met with. We meet them daily 
in our streets, and employ them in the various occupations 
by which they minister to our comforts, but we follow 
them not to their homes, turn not aside with them into 
the bye-streets and alleys where they congregate, in 
companionship of guilt and of ignorance ; and therefore 
it is that we estimate them partially, and think of them 
unfrequently. 

These spots of spiritual darkness are gloomy spots on 

the face of our Christian land ; here error driven out 

before the pure Hght of Gospel truth, retires to shroud 

herself and her miserable dupes in pitchy darkness. The 

enlightened Christian is amazed. yAiexi \kft \xiN^s^k^gaJ«ft 
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such men's minds, ajb their unlooked-for dulness and 
darkness on the first principles of his holy religion. 
Men that are intelligent in their occupation as workmen, 
and quick and alert in anything that would promote the 
temporal good of themselves or their families ; — such 
men may be found who never opened a Bible, know 
nothing of the Holy Ghost, are acquainted barely with 
the name of Christ, but know nothing of His nature or 
His work ; understand nothing of the character of their 
guilt, regard God as harsh and hard when informed that 
He has forbidden, and will punish them for, their wicked 
courses. Multitudes will be discovered to the diligent 
investigator, whose moral feelings have been so blunted 
by indulgence of every unholy passion, and daily fami- 
liarity with every form of iniquity, that they have lost - 
the faculty of discriminating between right and wrong, 
except as to those cases in which these two opposites 
are represented by actions which aflPect the 'inter- 
ests of society. The delicacy of their spiritual discern- 
ment is gone in the long and constant contact with the 
freezing indifference to God which is on every side, and 
conscience is so benumbed as to be incapable of perceiving 
the existence of guilt upon it, imtil it has become a 
load ready to press its miserable owner down into the 
blackness of darkness for ever. 

The existence of such a class of fellow-creatures, is 
full of the deepest pain to those who know from experi- 
ence the elevating character of the gospel of the grace 
of God, who have felt the pleasure and the peace that 
its holy truths unfold, and anticipate the portion for 
which its sanctifying influences prepare. To these, the 
sight of ignorance combined with guilt, misery unmiti- 
gated and unrelieved by any ray of hope, is a sight full 
of the bitterest agony. But even those who know 
nothing or care nothing for these higher matters of 
Christian experience and Christian solicitude, had well 
look with alarm to this moral deterioration of a class of 
their countrymen. Under the action of influences that 
now tell upon them, multitudes of our operatives are 
retrograding as respects moral cviltvxs^ »xA «^>i>^\MbiL 
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acquirements. Ignorance transmitted from parent to cbild 
becomes the more intractable as we advance in the 
period of its diu*ation, and physically, intellectually, 
spiritually, our crowds of untutored operatives are 
rapidly approaching the confines of barbarism, while 
they retain the tact and cunning and skill which civili- 
zation gives. If this be so, we may well look with 
anxiety -to the future. The clash of conflicting interests 
will come, and terrible will be the fall of order when its 
strongholds are assailed by men who hate it because 
they cannot endure its constraint, and have learned the 
secret of attacking it with success. Let but the flood 
of ignorance and irreligion go on accumulating as it has 
done in our own population for the last half century, and 
. in fifty years to come we should see the fair face of 
society overwhelmed by a far more devastating and de- 
structive flood than that before which Europe bowed, 
when the icy North sent forth her thousands of a Gothic 
race to disgrace and devastate the happy and the sunny 
south. 

But while this moral and spiritual desolation has been 
allowed to exist, and while the professed disciples of 
Christ, and the lovers of a pure faith have failed to take 
possession and cultivate it for God, the enemy has not 
been equally indifferent in hedging it in as his own ter- 
ritory, and raising obstacles against any future effort 
that the roused people of God might make. He has 
dressed up error in the garb of truth and sent her on 
her wretched mission of blinding the eyes and ruining 
the souls of men. Various are the disguises she assumes 
and skilfully does she adapt herself to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case on which she has to act. Satan 
knows full well how to suit the tastes of those whom he 
would ensnare ; and, consequently, we may learn from 
the very nature of the baits that he puts forth, what is 
the degree of folly in those whom he expects to secure 
as his prey. The popular systems of error ^ on this prin- 
ciple, become the exponents of the amount of the popular 
ignorance. 

If this be so, we have a gloomy picture indeed 
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presented in this our own day. Take the reviving influence 
of popery as a criterion. This is a noxious plant whose 
very existence and propagation betoken a barren or an 
exhausted soil — an ignis fatuus that appears in the un- 
drained marshes of mental and moral stagnation — an 
unsightly fungus whose growth indicates that the full 
vigour of life has passed or is passing fast away from the 
once noble tree whose beauty it now disfigures. Igno- 
rance is the mother of this antichristian devotion; and it 
is precisely in proportion to the extent to which the 
mental eye is d^kened, and the spiritual taste depraved, 
and the true independence of the spirit crushed, that a 
system so unreasonable, so debasing, so enslaving, as 
that of the church of Rome can be adopted and valued 
in a community professedly Protestant. To minds that 
have never been familiarized with the great truths of 
vital Christianity — to hearts that have never loved God 
and yet have felt at times that the soul within them 
seeks and should find some object exterior and superior 
to the things of earth — to consciences that sometimes 
sting with scorpion acuteness and make the spirit of a 
man tremble at the thought of an hereafter — to such 
minds popery comes with its high assumption of autho- 
rity, its subtle pliabihty of adaptation, its specious parade 
of promised security, its professedly charitable and effec- 
tual apphcation of a bahn, and the ignorant, the indif- 
ferent, and yet the superstitious portion of our popula- 
tion may be expected to become its prey. Credulity 
and superstition are the close concomitants of ignorance. 
Thus tales of supernatural character pass current as 
confirmed verities amongst the illiterate throng, and fit 
them to receive and admit as divine truth all the mon- 
strous absurdities, the grotesque deformites which this 
strange system has produced. 

We all know the extent to which qtiackery is patronized 
hy the vulgar, because of the very unscrupulous character 
of its bold assertions, while ti^e science with its real but 
less palpable wonders is deserted and despised ; and so 
the high claims, and bold averments, and dictatorial 
injunctions of the man of sin, are applauded and 
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admired by a deluded people. Another indication of the 
popular, ignorance, or of the want of true spiritual dis- 
cernment of large portions of our operatives may be 
observed in the spread of another error, that of Mor- 
monism. How strange a blindness must have J)een 
upon the eyes of the multitudes who have been deluded 
by a falsehood so glaringly and disgustingly devoid even 
of those outer semblances of truth, with which error 
usually feels constrained to cover over her naked de- 
formity. That thousands should still so madly applaud 
as a prophet, one whose villany and imposture were so 
palpably and incontestably demonstrated, that heat length 
seemed scarcely to claim the character of sincerity, but 
with a bold effrontery chuckled at the success of his 
imposition, spite of the arguments, the warnings, the 
earnest exertions of those who witnessed the delusion 
and subsequent ruin in which his misguided followers 
were involved — that men should still receive as a 
prophet such a man as Smith, the originator of this 
glaring fraud, is an exhibition of mental obliquity of 
vision, an illustration of the absence of rational discri- 
mination, which must shock and startle and alarm all 
who view it as a symptom of the spiritual health of any 
class of his fellow-creatures, fellow-countrymen, fellow 
immortals. Surely there has been a grievous fault 
somewhere in which this ignorance originates — sad neg- 
lect of our teeming multitudes must have prepared the 
way for darkness so intense. 

Hear what an earnest man says and thinks upon the 
subject. Dr. Burnet at the annual meeting of the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, 1849, said: — "Look at 
the great masses of your population which are congre- 
gated in your manufacturing districts and towns ; for it 
is in these towns and districts, and not in London, 
where the battle of the country, the battle of the 
Church, ay, the battle of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
must be fought. My Christian friends, it is awfrd to 
contemplate the condition of those masses of the po- 
pulation of enlightened Christian England. The igno- 
rance of God, and of salvation through the ever-blessed 
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Redeemer, which prevails amongst us, is a disgrace to this 
Christian country. The wickedness, the sin which is 
rife amongst us, is so appalHng, that it makes one to 
say, that it is only because God has found ten righteous 

men, that he withholds his hand Facts are 

stubborn things, but they are also useful things ; and 
upon this question, with permission, I will lay a few 
before this meeting. In my parish of Bradford, we 
may take it that the population now amounts to upwards 
of 66,000 souls. I fully believe that I am quite correct 
in saying that no manufacturing town, and therefore no 
town in the kingdom, has so rapidly increased in popu- 
lation as the town of Bradford. Now, my lord, for 
the vast population we have only church accommodation 

for 6,654 persons The dissenters (leaving out 

500 sittings provided by the Socinians, and 800 by the 
Roman Catholics) — ^the other dissenters — what I may 
call the evangelized body of dissenters, provide sittings 
for about 13,000 persons; so that in the parish of 
Bradford, with a population exceeding 66,000, we have 
sittings for a less number than 20,000 — under one- 
third of the population. That, my lord, is a deplorable 
fact ; but I am about to mention facts more deplorable 
still. 

** The public-house accommodation, and the beer-shop 
accommodation, is ample enough — there is no stint of 
the temples of Satan. It is lamentable, my lord, that 
there is, in the town of Bradford, more accommodation 
for the ignorant people to consume the soul- destroying 
and health-destroying, and domestic-comfort- destroying 
productions of the fiery still, than there is in the house 
of God. I have taken considerable interest in this 
matter, and calculating that each public-house and each 
beer-shop will afford sitting-room at one time to twenty 
persons, I find that, while we have only church accom- 
modation for 6,000 of our people, there is accommoda- 
tion provided for 7,860 of the profligate. Again, my 
lord, it would astonish you to be amongst that popula- 
tion, and see the avidity with which the working man 
purchases the infidel publications which, unfortunately, 

G 
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are placed within his reach. I have paid mnch atten* 
tioQ to this most lamentable &ct. I have myself watched 
the matter after it reached my knowledge, and I have 
myself seen many a poor working man, dressed in little 
better than a collection of rags, come firom where he has 
been receiving his weekly wages, and go to those infidel 
shops and spend his tenpence or a shilling. What does 
this feet prove ? Does it not prove to what education, 
without rehgion, tends ? Does it not prove to what a 
secular education must inevitably lead the people ? It 
proves, my lord, that it is not enough to cultivate the 
intellect — ^you must do more. While cultivating the 
intellect, you must teach the religion of Christ — while 
improving the understanding, you must place Jesus in 
the heart." 

Who, indeed, need be surprised if reli^ous ignorance 
and ahenation abound, where agencies for good must be 
so few, and agencies for evil are so multifqrm and 
multiphed. Oh ! what an earnest cry for Divine for- 
giveness towards their sinful indifference may the people 
of God in this our land put up— and how resolutely, 
how constantly, should the uplifted hand of devotion 
plead with a justly offended God, that he would yet 
spare a little longer these cumberers of the ground, 
that the hand of Christian diligence may dig about them 
and dung them. The voice of many a brother's blood that 
has been shed — the blood of many a lost soul must cry 
out to God against the heartless apathy, and the idle 
indifference with which the Christians of our country 
have allowed the mischief to be perpetuated and magni- 
fied. May His spirit rouse the sleeping energies of the 
nation, and excite one mighty prayerful effort to chase 
away the dark phantom of ignorance that shadows the 
thresholds and darkens the hearths of our cottage 
homes. 

But passing firom the class we have been describing, 
whose ignorance of the religion of Jesus is so deplorable, 
we reach another which is characterized by indiffe- 
rence. These men acknowledge and understand the 
great outlines of the plan of salvation by Jesus Christ, but 
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they exhibit utter thoughtlessness as to everything of a 
practical character as respects religion. They are ser- 
vants who know their master's wiU but do it not. There 
are peculiarities in this feature of the natural man, 
which, as apphcable to the class we are considering, we 
would mention briefly. They indicate, in too many 
instances, the most reckless carelessness. When reprov- 
ed for any particular sin, such men do not, as you find 
in more educated and elevated classes, begin to argue 
with you as to the amount of guilt involved in the act 
for which you blame them — do not attempt to defend 
themselves on the ground that they meant no harm — 
but admitting the justness of your expostulations, avow- 
ing their breach of the divine law, they fall back on the 
deadness of their own hearts, and calculate on the 
continuance of their inward peace, not on their skill to 
blunt the arrows of conviction which you direct against 
them, but on the homy coat by which their cauterized 
consciences are protected. 

* Multitudes amongst us little consider how fearfully 
indicative this indifference is, of the sad demoralization 
of multitudes in the class whose condition we are 
endeavouring fully and faithfully to set before the pubhc 
eye. The late awful visitation of the cholera, by which 
God was dealing with us in judgment, has tended to 
develop this grievously painful state of mind. The 
following extracts are from the reports of the Mission- 
aries employed by the Manchester City Mission, and 
printed in the Mission Magazine for November, 1849. 
The Missionary says, p. 69 : — "A woman whom I visited 
on Thursday, in perfect health, was drinking with 
another woman ; I read to them part of the 50th Psalm, 
and faithfully warned them ; and they said that I had 
cleared my conscience of their blood. Soon after I 
left, the husband of one of them came in, and she said, 

* We have been having a good spree, but the missionary 
came and said if we did not repent we should be damned ; 
but at all events we mil have another glass,' That night 
the cholera seized her, and in her agony consequent 
upon it, she cried out, ' the missionary said, if I did not 
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repent I should be damned, and / believe I shall ! I 
"was sent for, and read and prayed with her ; but she 
was very indifPerent, and died the same day at three 
o'clock. Her companion continued to drink till Sunday, 
when she was seized, and I was sent for ; but she showed 
great indifference, and said ' If I would call after tea, she 
would speak to me ; but when I called, she said it was 
not convenient ; and in this state of mind was taken to 
the hospital, where she died,** 

There is the most fearful deadness and apathy to the 
highest interests exhibited in scenes Hke these, and yet 
are they lamentably frequent amongst the operative 
poor. The provision for merely animal wants, the 
securing their bodily enjoyment, seem almost to shut 
out of view the consideration that they are immortal 
beings. There are hundreds of cottages to be found in 
which there is not a single copy of the word of Grod, 
though the inhabitants have the means of purchasing 
and capacity for reading the sacred Scriptures. A 
Colporteur, employed under the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, found in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter, in a short visitation in the year 1849, no less than 
900 families, in which 7io portion of the Holy Bible was 
to be found. 

This speaks strongly as to the indifference of a class 
of our operative fellow-men. Again, the observation of 
their habits at the close of the week would lead to the 
same conclusion. Who, that has been familiar with 
our manufacturing operatives, has not observed the 
peculiarity of their position on a Saturday evening! 
The hohday suit is then put on, the accumulating idirt of 
the week washed off, and the workman assumes his most 
respectable appearance. Marketing might be assigned 
as the ostensible cause of the change,; but we need only 
follow to their haunts the great majority of the work- 
men, to find that it is not the real one. The indulgence 
of the bodily appetite, the making an appearance in the 
presence of their fellows, these are the true objects in 
view. How different is their appearance on the follow- 
ing morning. The slovenly appearance till mid-afternoon 
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of Sunday shews how little the great God is thought of. 
His houses open in vain — His servants visit in vain — 
His ministers invite in vain — ^the thoughtless earthling 
is recruiting his energies prostrated by last night's revel, 
and preparing for a still deeper draught of the cup of 
sin. This spiritual indifTerence is a fearful evil in our 
land — it is stealing with its freezing influence still further 
and further on every hand, and its death-like chillness 
runs on from the cold extremities of the body social, 
and threatens to affect the greater organs by which the 
warm life-blood ought to be propelled into every the 
minutest member. 

Here, then, is the work for Christian charity. It is, 
perhaps, a painful, but it is a blessed work, for he that 
shall attempt, by the continued friction of his warnings, 
his exhortations, his constant irritation of the slumber- 
seeking conscience, to induce again the circulation of 
healthy feeling in the well-nigh spiritual torpidity of his 
indifferent feUow-creature, will soon discover that the 
very exercise of his kind of&ces has returned with bless- 
ing on himself, for his own languid circulation will be 
accelerated — his own cold selfishness pass into the plea- 
surable glow of a warm philanthropy — and while the 
heaving chest and quivering nostril, and re-opening eye 
of his once fallen neighbour intimate that consciousness 
and life and health are returning, the delightful rush of 
happy thought on his qwn soul will tell him, that while 
he was using his every effort to ameliorate the spiritual 
condition of a fellow-man, the '* Giver of every good 
and every perfect gift" has been pouring out the rich- 
ness of his blessings on his own happier soul. 

But, advancing in the order of education of our opera- 
tives, and descending still lower in our search after the 
pernicious influences which affect them, we come now 
to consider their position as respects infidelity* The class 
to be reviewed in connection with this subject, is by no 
means so large as those treated of under the head of 
ignorance and indifference ; but it comprises those who, 
as being more active, are 7nx)re dangerous — and as being 
more self-conceited, are more impracticable. This class 
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comprehends those who meet your exhortations to 
greater devotion to the service of Christ, by doubts at 
denial of his right to demand or receive such service ; by 
sceptic inquiries as to the character of the Deity ; by 
strongly- expressed opinions as to the inspiration, etc., of 
the Scriptures ; by loud eulogiums of the religion of 
reason ; and by strong and sarcastic invectives against 
priestcraft, piudtanism, or what they deem bugbears by 
which to alarm and cheat the ignorant vulgar. 

The existence of such a spirit, is deeply to be deplored ; 
and its peculiar character deserves the serious investiga- 
tion of us all. To this end, we may enquire under what 
forms, hy what means, and to what extent this baneful 
leaven is at work. Its usual manner of presentation to 
the working-man is, on the ground of modem enhghten- 
ment. He is reminded of the progress which science 
and art have made within the memory of the present 
generation ; he is taught that it is time that reason be 
emancipated — that thought should be allowed to take 
its place in the onward movement that is made in every- 
thing beside. The time-honoured opinions of former 
religionists, he is told, have proved only so many shackles 
to the spirit, and that the free-thinkers of the day are 
the real benefactors of their race, in opening out before 
the daring intellect higher flights than the tongue-tied, 
thought- crippled adherents of the received feith ever 
would have dared to suggest. F^yi sting notions of neces- 
sary sanctity are to be put to the test, as to their 
truth, by the instinctive impulses which, it is said, God 
has given us as indications of His de'feigns respecting us ; 
and the strong, uniform, and innate evidence of the 
passions teaches, and was intended to teach, that the 
Creator meant not to be served by what is called 
the starched precision, and sour phariseeism of modem 
Evangelicism — but in the full, free, and rational gratifi- 
cation of the appetites that he has given. We are 
taught that the doctrine of an atonement, the necessity 
of a sacrificial offering for sin, by the great Emanuel is, 
and has been, the great blinding principle by which a 
tyrannical and grasping priesthood have rivetted the 
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spiritual manacles on their miserable slaves and tool? ; 
that we may safely trust to the natural elasticity of the 
mind of man to bring him up to the proper level of his 
intended elevation, when the dead- weights of prejudice, 
passion, etc., have been got rid of under the judicious 
apphcation of intellectual and moral training ; and that 
the reUgion of nature disdains the offered assistance 
of revelation, as it reprobates its insinuation of man's 
weakness and protests loudly against its attempt to sup- 
plementalise man's knowledge. Modern illumiiflition 
tells us of the so-called religioris element which per- 
vades all creeds, and finds a place in all hearts — and it 
teaches that the noble and dignified effort of modem 
enhghtenment is to turn attention from the different 
modifications in which this element is clothed, to the 
primitive atom, so to speak, to which those modifications 
cohere — and so tend to imite together in one homo- 
geneous and accordant body the now scattered sections 
of the family of man. The natural depraviiy of the 
human heart is denied, and high-sounding statements as 
to the dignity of man are put forth at once to minister 
to the pride and to pervert the judgments of those 
whose spiritual ruin is to be wrought. In order to this the 
Sacred Scriptures are the object of constant and virulent 
abuse. It is pretended that they are not the produc- 
tions of the persons and the times to which Christians 
assign them — that their facts are the fictions of Eastern 
speculatists or priestly imposture — ^that their miraculous 
revelations are palpable cheats — their doctrines deroga- 
tory to God, and confiised and contradictory in them- 
selves — opposed to the dictates of sound reason, and 
hostile to the pleasure, the hberty, -and the common 
sense of mankind. That what we now receive as the 
word of God has been modified in its tra^nsmission from 
primitive times — and has been adulterated by the ad- 
mixture of human error through interpolations and 
abbreviations of the text, and by the ignorance and 
wilful misrepresentations of partial translators. The 
verbal inspiration is regarded as a foolish invention of 
weak bigots, and the contemptuous term of BibUolatry 
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is applied to those who would retain what is called so 
monstrous an opinion. 

The genius of Milton is placed on the same level with 
the inspiration of Isaiah ; and the productions of Byron 
are attributed to the same mental elevation as the Divine 
songs of the sweet psalmist of Israel. The dissecting 
knife of modern criticism professes and presumes to 
have cut down to the unsoundness of the argumentation 
of the Apostle Paul; while the microscopic glass of 
modAii investigation has discovered to neologian experi- 
mentalists the long neglected cracks that weaken and 
disfigure the fancied firm fundamentals of St. John. 
Thus doubt and uncertainty are insinuated amongst 
minds only too ready to be ftu-nished with some specious 
reason for neglecting that which so loudly and unsparingly 
cries out against their crimes, and whose solenm warn- 
ings and explicit doctrines have often so annoyingly 
interfered when they would say to their souls, ** Peace, 
peace, when there was no peace.*' 

Satan knows ftdl well that Dagon must fall flat upon 
his face, before the ark of God, and that the mutilated 
stump of error will ever bring glory to the sacred mys- 
teries of the truth, which is the power of God. The 
light of God's word illumines darkened minds, and ex- 
hibits too glaringly the deformities of infidelity to be 
willingly allowed to shine, and hence the anxiety that it 
should be hidden or withdrawn. While error with syren 
voice and smile goes abroad to tempt and bewitch man- 
kind, the Gospel turns its penetrating lamp upon her 
filthy home, and exhibits to the startled eye of those 
she would delude, how abject is the slavery and how de- 
based the misery of the swinish herd that wallow in the 
filth, and pine on the husks which her wretched sties 
afford. 

The heart sickens as it contemplates the unrelieved 
wretchedness, the rayless darkness into which infidelity 
would introduce the already sufficiently oppressed work- 
ing man ; and in tones loud and deep, in accents faltering 
from very excess of feeling, we would say to every im- 
pugner of the truth of the Word of God — you are 
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imbruing your hands in the blood of the souls of your 
fellow-immortals — fop your own sakes and for theirs, 
.0 cease your heUish arts — ^take off the fascination of 
your eye from your spell-boimd victim, and pause ere 
you destroy both body and soul in hell. Let our ope- 
ratives be ever on their guard against these fiendish 
devices, and count him to be the deadliest enemy they 
have, who would unsettle their faith in the great and 
important verities of the Word of God. Their state- 
ments about natural religion have been a thousand 
times refuted by the actual and uniform testimony of 
experience. The law is to man, in his fallen capacity, 
what our atmosphere is to a bird with a broken wing. 
That which was designed and fitted, in its uncrippled 
soimdness, to be the medium by which, on the wings of 
faith and love, it might pass upwards and onwards 
through ever-increasing light and joy, and ever ap- 
proximating nearness to the great source of all light and 
of all joy — that is now a deceptive element which yields 
to its now earthward tendencies, and gives away only to 
precipitate its ruin, and to aggravate its misery. He 
who would cast up a poor crippled bird to the tender 
mercies of an atmosphere where it can now no 
longer find support, would be branded for his cruelty, 
notwithstanding his profession of kindness ; but how 
doubly deep and loud should be the cry of execration 
which should greet the ear of him who would cast men 
upon the deceptive strength of their own ability to rise 
to heaven by works of righteousness which they them- 
selves can do. Let our workmen look well to this, and 
let them weigh well this one consideration. 

Christianity allowedly can do all that infidelity pro- 
fesses to do. The Christian may he as happy, as holy, 
as honoured of God and man, as the Infidel can he. If 
then the Infidel even be right, the believer is in as good 
a position as he. But if the Infidel be wrong, and the 
believer right, O how fearfiil is the contrast in their 
respective condition! Let this thought be burnt in 
upon the memory of our operative fellow-men ; and it 
"Will point out how that policy, prudence, if there were 
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no higher, stronger, or holier consideration, should cause a 
man to put away for ever an evil heart of unbelief. But 
it will be well to enquire by what means these pernicious 
doctrines and principles are sought to be insinuated. 
These, we believe, will be found to be many and various ; 
but a considerable experience with working-men, induces 
us to particularize two — the press, and private conversation 
or discussion. The extent to which the propagation of 
infidel, immoral, and antisocial opinions has been carried 
amongst the working-classes, by means of cheap period- 
icals, has become really alarming. Our back streets in 
every manufeicturing town, send forth from little petty 
shops familiar to the working-man, the weekly mass of 
polluting matter by which our poor men's minds are 
poisoned ; and even our country villages are inundated 
by a literature which firsts attracts by its cheapness, and 
then demoralizes by its impurities. 

The writer purchased, in one of our large manu- 
facturing towns, for seventeen-pence, a large number 
of these publications, as he found them issued on a 
given week ; and the perusal of these tracts has left 
upon his mind the painful conviction, that a people 
that shall find pleasure in reading productions so im- 
moral, cannot but be deteriorating, unless some power- 
ful antidote be largely and cheaply provided, liie vile 
prostitution of evident talent, by which many of them 
are characterised, would intimate that the enemy 
is making a mighty effort — while the doctrines and 
principles put forth — ^the characters held up for admira- 
tion and imitation — must give to the minds of their 
readers a tone and temper which will make them 
unhappy in themselves, dangerous to society, and 
awfully disobedient to their God. At the last annual 
meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the subject 
of these publications was thus alluded to by one of the 
speakers : — " It was only yesterday that a friend of 
mine sent me the publication which I hold in my hand, 
and which is only a specimen, he tells me, of one out 
of about 300 penny publications, which issue every week 
in this metropoHs. I am not certain of the number. 
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but it is very large. But this I do remember, that they 
circulate about 300,000 sheets every week, which are 
distributed partly in the metropolis, and partly in the 
great manu£ax;turing districts. And to these yon must 
add, as of hke character in a great degree, the publica- 
tions which flow from the Sunday press — from the 
** Dispatch " downwards. These amount to somewhere 
about 200,000 ; so that every week, 500,000 pubhca- 
tions of such tone and temper as this issue forth, 
conducted by men of great ability, of very considerable 
pohtical knowledge, who have a perfect understanding 
of the feeling of the masses, for with them they are 
connected, on them they Hve, from them they have 
sprung. 

" These publications circulate weekly into all the parts 
of the empire; and, my lord, what is the tone and 
temper of these publications ? I am not going to intrude 
upon the time and feelings of this meeting by any 
quotations from them ; but this I may say generally, 
tiiat to all the great institutions of our country, from the 
throne downwards — ^the throne, the church, the pastor, 
and the higher classes — to every class in society, in fact, 
except the masses, they are violently opposed. Their 
very names indicate the feelings with which they are 
written. It is very true that they have displaced from 
the lanes and alleys of our great cities a great number 
of those stories and ballads which used to prevail there ; 
but then, they have filled them with the most venomous 
incentives to violence, pointing to the rich as robbers — 
pointing to the constitution as one great usurpation — 
pointing to the church as one scene of personal interest 
and impious hypocrisy. This is the venom which is 
poured out weekly into the hearts and minds of at least 
a reading and inquiring, and a most toiling and suffering 
people. I ask anybody to reflect for a moment upon 
this, and to consider what must be the effect upon minds 
goaded and harassed by such publications, and upon 
bodies worn and suffering under such toil. Why, it is 
perfectly evident that the effect must be, as it is in so 
many cases, to excite them against society — to poison 
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them, first with misery and discontent at home, and 
then to prepare them for any manner of criminal outra^ 
and disorder/' The speaker might have added, that 
their effect must be to darken their understanding of 
God and of Christ, to deceive them as to their true 
situation in the sight of an all- searching Judge, to 
debase and dwarf the entire soul, and to deprive it as 
well of a title as of a ** meetness for an inheritance with 
the saints in light/' 

But what is the character of the literature in question. 
In matters of faith we find it stuffed at times with Jinely 
drawn distinctions y that pass for the accuracy of philosophy ^ 
and cunning definitions that appear to promise a close 
attention to the precision of logic. These give an air of 
learning, and impart an idea of honesty, while the reed 
point of the production is to be found in plainly enunci« 
ated contempt and disregard of the truth of our holy 
religion. Thus one writer, whose tracts circulate 
amongst our operatives (Theodore Parker) at one time 
mounts the stilts, and stalks in mock loftiness in a strain 
like this* : — " Of course, then, there is no difference but 
of words between revealed religion and natural religion; 
for all actual rehgion is revealed in us, or it could not be 
felt ; and all revealed religion is natural, or it would be 
of no use. What is of use to man lies in the plane of 
his consciousness, neither above it nor below it. He 
may regard this one religion fi?om different points of view, 
and give corresponding names to our partial concep- 
tions which have been purposely limited, and so speak of 
natural and revealed religion — Monotheistic, Polytheistic 
or Pantheistic, Pagan, Jewish, Christian, Mahometan 
religion/* Now this has a learned look, an epigrammatic 
smartness y 2i philosophic air, which was intended to strike 
the attention of most young readers — teachers in Sun- 
day-schools — members of Mechanic Institutions, and 
the like, whose ear must first have been tickled, and 
plain common sense obscured, before they could be 
expected to be prepared for the grosser and less disguised 
scepticism which couples** the Palladium, the Ancilia, and 

»p.27. »»p. 36. 
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the Ark of the Covenant together, or that tells us that* 
** Jacob drives a trade with Elohim ; the God receives a 
human service as adequate return for his own divine ser- 
vice. The promise of each is only • for value received/ " 
Gren. xxviii. 10 — 12. 

The spirit and tendency of such a production, one 
need not be at a loss to discover ; and the mind is sensi- 
ble of difference only, in the grossness and vulgaaity in 
manner in which the same things are sought to be 
accomplished, in the following extract, commenting on 
the prayer put forth by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on occasion of the recent severe visitation of the Cho- 
lera ; — " The blasphemous * ape,' who, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, hveth on the fat of the land at Lambeth 
Palace, tells us we have not deserved to be free from that 
* visitation of God's wrath which has afflicted other 
nations of the earth.* Impudent idolater ! How dare 
he prate to God Almighty about the deserts of his 
creatures. The wretched tinkerer of souls shows, by 
daring so idiotic, his ignorance of everything truly 
divine. Admitting a Giver of all good, we say with 
Shakspeare, * the less we deserve, the more we merit in 
his bounty.' Deserts forsooth ! Why if men are to be 
punished in some other world according to their deserts 
in this, what shall hinder our * apes of Deity ' from being 
tumbled into hell ? And if Cholera, or other destroying 
pestilences, are sent by a merciful God as a sort of Irish 
corrective for sinfulness, how happens it that his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and so many other soul- 
tinkerers, have escaped their deadly influence.^" In 
such strain does this wretched writer go on, and then 
concludes with the annoimcement, that a particular room 
*' will be opened at eight o'clock, for a quadrille party as 
usual, when all who dread the cholera may * drive dull 
fear away ' by joining in the dance." 

Such are some of the apostles of infidehty, whose 

doctrines the working-classes are Hable to imbibe, while 

** The Town," " The Terrific Register," '* The London 

Journal," ** The Weekly Magazine of Fiction," are the 

* p. 43. ^ The Lancashire Beacon, No. 12, p. 93. 
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sources whence the morality of the people is expected 
to be drawn, and the patterns which thiy are expected 
to imitate. But there is yet another agency by which 
the same unholy ends are sought to be accomplished, 
and that is private conversation or discussion. Every 
one acquainted with the habits of our working-classes, 
must have observed how commonly their httle necessaries 
and conveniences of life are supplied by a peculiar sort 
of traveUing tradesmen. These, from the travelling 
tea-merchant down to the peripatetic mender of bellows, 
have their accustomed hours of call at the cottages of 
our working-men. Many of them are respectable men, 
earaing an honest hvelihood by a creditable diligence, 
but not a few are steeped in infidelity and sin to the very 
lips. The httle store of books on the shelf of the indus- 
trious mechanic, furnishes, perhaps, an introduction to the 
topic to which it was intended that the conversation should 
turn. The visitor expresses his pleasure that the work- 
man is an admirer of books, which furnish, he says, so 
much pleasure to himself. The simple-minded master of 
the household is amazed at the information of the man, 
while he is fairly carried away 1^ his fluency. He won- 
ders at the knowledge displayed on questions of science, 
history, politics, etc. ; and when the subject of religion 
is broached, he is already disposed to be ashamed of his 
old-fashioned opinions, which he is glad to withdraw 
from the withering sarcasm of his scomfiil man of 
science. 

Books are spoken of by the visitor, that he says 
breathe the true spirit of philosophy, and have kept up 
with the advancing progress of the age. A contemptu- 
ous allusion to old famihar doctrines, a well-timed sneer 
at selfish sanctimoniousness, a well-feigned expression of 
compassion towards those who can still be deluded by 
the extravagancies of the Bible — these are all put fortJi 
as the peculiarities of the case may require ; and the 
cockatrice egg of scepticism is left to be hatched in due 
time. Such are some of the men at work. Others 
occupy a well-known seat, night after night, at the snug 
corner of the fijreside of the '^Ne\i-c\)LsX.omei^^^3Wik.-tka^lBfi* 
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They are the oracles of the gradually sinking wretches, 
who are but too glad to attribute to fancied wrongs and 
social grievances the misery which is really trsteeable to 
their own disorderly habits, or to turn their eyes from 
the conscious corruption of their own hearts, to the pre- 
tended blemishes in the characters, and rottenness in 
the religious faith, of their happier, because more orderly 
neighbours. By such men all the exploded objections 
against Christianity and the Bible are raked up again 
from the obhvion into which repeated refutation had 
cast them ; and they subserve again the hellish purpose 
of first startling the ignorant, and then embittering them 
against that book and those teachers by which their 
shallow sophistries would be detected. Agencies hke 
these are employed amongst the poor to an extent, and 
with a system," that betoken design, indicate unity, and 
skill of purpose, and seem to point out the necessity of 
close application to the entire features of a question on 
which the great enemy seems to act so determinately, 
perseveringly, and in a manner so well calculated to 
ensure success in his evil efforts. We believe that 
thousands of minds havQibeen poisoned by such means. 
It gives a man an appearance of wisdom in the eyes of 
the ignorant, when he has so far emancipated himself 
from what are called old prejudices, as to dare to doubt 
— and he is hailed as a new-comer in the school of scep- 
tics, who had been gratified by no notoriety' in the 
school of Bible faith. 

Now, while such influences act in the midst of so 
much ignorance and indifference, need we be surprised 
if we are told that great immorality aboimds. Their 
evil advisers, and their great spiritual enemy unite in 
leading them to imdervalue and neglect the Bible ; they 
stumble, in consequence, in spiritual darkness ; the 
attractive influence by which the servants of God are 
drawn towards Him as the great centre of the spiritual 
system is unfelt by them ; and instead of finding their 
happy round of duties in an orbit which His wisdom has 
marked out, they are hurried by the strong impulse of 
their own bad passions, and pressed on b^ \]cy& n^siq^^ 
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stingings of their own consciences, into alienation, dis- 
tance, and disobedience. It is a painM thought that, 
in multitades of the poorer ranks of hfe so Httle regard 
for the laws of God exists. He himself is seldom in 
their thoughts ; His name is ever in profanation on their 
lips ; His day is desecrated to worldly, and in too many 
instances, to profane purposes ; His Word, though offered 
largely, is despised or neglected ; His Son is crucified 
aJ&esh, and put to an open shame ; His people are ridi« 
culed and opposed ; His ministers misunderstood and 
misrepresented ; His promises contemptuously refused j 
His warnings and invitations unlistened to ; His threat^ 
enings unheeded ; His doctrines unstudied ; His precepts 
disobeyed. Look into the habits of multitudes of our 
working-men. How httle regard 1$ often shown for the 
old and dependent parents, whom the laws of God have 
committed to the care of their stronger and younger off* 
spring ; though every feehng of duty, gratitude and 
affection must cry out against the hard heart that could 
give them pain. 

How many outbursts of unbridled passion tell that 
the sixth commandment is bipken in spirit ; and how 
many sad instances of impurity discover that the seventh 
presents no obstacle against the indulgence of an unholy 
lust. How frequent, too, are the instances in which the 
honesty inculcated in the eighth is forgotten. Debts, it 
may be, are contracted with scarcely a wish or hope that 
they should be discharged ; and the foolish shopkeeper 
that is persuaded to commence his business on the system 
of credit, soon finds, to his sorrow, that his httle stock 
has been exhausted by a crowd of fair-spoken but un- 
principled customers. Then, how much of evil- speaking 
and slander appears amongst neighbours ; how much of 
envious dissatisfaction with his own condition, how sad 
a spirit of readiness to hear evil of those above him, 
characterizes many a working-man. These all are evi- 
dences of immorality, indicate that the will of the creature 
hes not in a hne which is parallel to the will of the Creator, 
and tells us of the secret of that restlessness, unhappiness, 
and degradation in which many of our operatives lie. 
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The sins of the people rise up as a thick cloud, and obscure 
the face of the Sun of Righteousness, and the gloom which 
hangs murkily over the miserable masses is but as the sha- 
dow of the coming death — the penumbra of the black- 
ness of darkness for ever. The thunder-cloud of Divine 
vengeance is thickening over such scenes of iniquity, 
charged with the electric arrows of his sore judgments ; 
oh that there might be put into the startled souls of the 
conscience- stricken sinners of the land, the salutary 
knowledge that the cross of Christ, clung to by faith, 
and presented to the threatening cloud, is the only con- 
ductor that can avert the bolt. Then would the noxious 
element be drawn out, and the big drops of descending 
blessings would tell that the outpoured Spirit can 
make the dry soul soft, and the barren spirit bloom and 
bear. That the ignorance and indifference of many poor 
people is an evil, morally, socially, politically, no think- 
ing man can deny ; — that it is a growing evil in many 
parts of our country, the peculiarities of socieiy in 
crowding multitudes of the careless together, without 
a correspondent concentration of disinfecting influences, 
constrain us to allow ; — that it is an unmanageable and 
irremediable evil, the power and promise of God, the 
observation of the event from the application of self-deny- 
ing exertion, equally constrain us to deny. 

The practical part of our subject, therefore, yet re- 
mains to be discussed, and if, under God, we can throw 
out any suggestion which may tend to elevate and cheer 
our degraded and suffering fellow-creatures, ' while it 
tends to promote the glory of His great name — ^to Him 
be all the praise, as from Him assuredly comes all the 
power. And truly as the soul that has experienced His 
grace and power, looks upwards at the glory that awaits 
file redeemed spirit — inwardly at the joy and peace in 
believing which illumine and bless itself — ^and then out- 
wardly at the sin and sorrow and sad anticipation of 
evil which glare out of the brutalized faces of our 
wretched fellow-creatures, a heavenly ardour fills the 
Yieatt — a holy resolution nerves the arm — and a sense 
of ministeriid grace, and eventual triumph sustains 

H 
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tlie courage with which the champion of truth goes 
forth to battle against the enemies of Israel, and to 
rescue the wretched prisoners of Satan from the spi- 
ritual bondage in which they pine. May the Author of 
all good guide us in our inquiries, and press home on 
many, many hearts, the considerations of duty which 
He may enable us to put before them I 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING THE TEMPORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF THE CLASSES WE HAYS 
BEEN CONSIDERING. 

It is a pleasing task to turn the mind towards devising 
plans for the amelioration of one's species ; it extends 
the contracted horizon of selfishness, drives away the 
thick dull cloud of melancholy which apathy and inac- 
tivity generate, and makes a man happy in the exercise 
of his benevolent feeUngs with so high and promising an 
end in view. ** In the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom,'* and it becomes all who have the opportunity, 
to cast into the common stock of enhghtened phDan- 
thropy, whatever suggestions may seem calculated to 
promote the general good. This, however, should be 
done wisely and coolly. 

Few things have tended so much to impede the 
progress of improvement as the too common weakness 
which makesgood men the partisans of a particular system, 
the warm advocates of their own schemes, and opponents 
of those of others. The stubbornness with which crotchets 
are clung to, disgusts the lukewarm, and harasses^ 
cinpples, and chafes the really anxious to do good* 
Moderation in the enforcement of our own private 
views, and a \\illingness to merge our individual specu- 
lations in our earnest desire to secure unity and concen* 
/ration of action on tkie evV!^ ^\as:^a. tsl'qsci&^U^ ^at^ 
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ought to be constantly kept in view. In looking at the 
condition of our manufacturing population we have 
observed the imperfection of their education. What 
means, then, can be devised by way of improving this, 
as to its amount and quality ? Two evils have risen as 
the consequence of past neglect, which tell prejudicially 
against efforts after improvement in these our times — 
viz., a want of teachers sufficiently skilled to make educa- 
tion attractive and beneficial, and a want of taste and 
interest on the part of the classes to which it should be 
applied, sufi&cient to induce them to make sacrifices on 
its account. The former of these evils is in the course 
of rapid removal from the establishment of our training 
institutions where men are instructed not only what to 
teach, but how to teach, and whence from time to time 
are going forth so many intelligent instructors to raise 
the character of their profession in the estimation of 
society, and so pave the way for the introduction of a 
higher class still to this honourable and useful calling. 
The judicious system of pupil-teachers put forth and 
worked by the help of the Committee of Council on 
Education looks in the same direction, and fills us with 
something approaching confident expectation that, in the 
hands of agents so superior as our rising teachers may 
be expected to be, the work of education will soon be 
much more efficienjbly done. But the other evil still 
exists to a great extent. Parents that have never 
known the value and the satisfaction of intellectual and 
moral culture cannot be brought thoroughly to appre- 
ciate its importance to their children, and, as a con- 
sequence, education will in general be found to be most 
deficient and unsatisfactory, where the abounding igno- 
rance makes it most essential. How, then, may this 
evil be met ? 

We do not here profess to enter upon the question as 
to the duty, policy, or propriety of state interference in 
this question — but would confine our observations to the 
opportunities whi'ch individual members of the body 
social may seize to forward so desirable an object. The 
establishment of ragged schools ijaaj^ \i^ ^^^^Kt^'^^ "s^a* -^w 
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plan by which the evil, in its most malignant form, may 
be counteracted by an agency the most simple and ele* 
mentary, as applicable to the young. Their very exist- 
ence is an index of the grievous amount of the educa- 
tional deficiency ; and their most complete organization 
is only the preparation of means by which some of the 
rougher angularities are rudely hammered off from those 
whom we wish to transfer to other scenes for the full 
polish and graceful proportions of the rightly informed 
mind and heart. The promotion of the establishment of 
such institutions is, therefore, a good and wise measure ; 
and in every neighbourhood where the masses of our 
working-classes congregate and corrupt one another, the 
friends of order should not consider 'their educational 
apparatus complete until they have put into operation an 
agency similar to that of ragged schools ; by which the 
neglected refuse of the lowest of the people may be acted 
on for good. But, ascending in the social scale, we find 
much indifference to the instruction of their children 
amongst men who cannot be identified with the abject 
class for which ragged- schools were devised. Upon 
these, other influences should be brought to bear. Em- 
ployers can do much, and should do much, in this par- 
ticular. Let it but be known amongst the operative 
classes, that education will form one, and a prominent • 
circumstance which masters consider in the selection 
of their servants, and interest will soon influence those, 
whose well-being depends upon their production of the 
most taking commodity in the market of labour. Parents 
would soon discover the propriety, and as soon, in many 
instances, find the means of sending the little ones to 
school — ^when it was known that the employers of the 
neighbourhood regarded the schoolmaster's certificate of 
creditable proficiency and good conduct, to be as neces- 
sary as the register of baptism to attest the age ; and that 
the intelligent master to whom they 'looked for the 
means of their family's support was wont himself to visit 
the establishments where their children were taught, for 
the purpose of selecting for services of confidence and 
trust those whose intelligence axi^Te«^^Ci\»3a^\:^QV^^'^<«fc. 
menthad already gained for \]b.emt«^i\nx«»Vi^^^ 
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The feeling of emulation would stimulate the pupils, 
the evidence of improvement would cheer and encourage 
the teacher, the employer would see, springing up round 
about him, those to whose more matured and disci- 
plined minds, and more healthily beating hearts, the inter- 
ests of his business might be more safely conmiitted ; and 
a class of men having sources of pleasure within them- 
selves and their own homes, would rise up, as the happy 
promoters of the nation's greatness, and the prudent pro- 
tectors of the nation's peace. The more direct patron- 
age of education would tend still more to secure the 
same happy results. Thus, employers, and what are 
the richer, and are called the higher ranks of society, 
might give sanction and support by securing to them- 
selves the right of nomination of pupils to be instructed 
gratis, and to be regarded as exhibitioners, honoured by 
the selection made ; or by undertaking to assist the poorer 
families in the effort to provide for the due instruction of 
their little ones. Experience, we think, will justify the 
statement, that gratuitous instruction, in general, is not 
desirable. The poor man is tempted to count that value- 
less which costs him nothing ; and the attention of the 
whole family is likely to be directed to the character of 
that for which each feels he is called upon to pay. But 
education, worthy of the name, be it remembered, is not 
what is known as merely secular education. To pretend 
to make a separation between the intellectual and the re- 
ligious, we believe, is practically impossible — and even 
in the very attempt full of danger and deception. It 
is the essence of formality to conceive religion to be con- 
fined to particular times, places, or persons. 

There is a natural tendency in man to make a kind of 
compromise between Mammon and God — and to make 
up for conscious undue devotion to the things of this 
world, by giving a certain stated, oft constrained atten- 
tion to the tbin^ of a world to come. It is most per- 
nicious to encourage such notions ; and such would, we 
conceive, be the sad effect of attempting to discriminate 
between what was secular, and what rehgious in educa- 
tion. The truth is, that religion most apply in every, 
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the most minute modification of thought and feeling — 
its presence hallowing, or its absence lowering all. It is 
this which gives the motives, by which the true character 
of actions is discovered ; and to instruct a responsible im- 
mortal without constant reference to the great Being whose 
servant he is, and at whose tribunal he will be required 
to appear, is to instruct him imperfectly — ^to leave out the 
primary element — ^the principal ingredient in that food 
which, as a spiritual existence, he requires. But the 
very attempt is impracticable. He that would attempt 
to conduct the education of his pupils on such a principle 
as this, would but exhibit his own want of due regard 
for the high claims which his God has on his best time, 
talents and influence ; while he illustrated his want of 
knowledge of the very secret of his supposed sucess. 
Order supposes religion, and the very authority of the mas- 
ter^ when traced to its elementary principle, will be 
found to rest on the authority and law of God, if it have 
any salutary influence on him that is to render obedience. 
The lack of the rehgious element, and not its excess has 
formed the weakness in our systems for the education of 
the masses. The shell of mere religious forms com- 
mitted to the memory was mistaken for the true kernel 
of the incorruptible seed sought to be deposited in the 
heart. Bare facts, and ill- understood doctrinal disquisi- 
tions were heaped up in confusion, instead of ** the line 
upon line, precept upon precept," which supplied the 
convenient amount of food to the observed hunger and 
appetite. Hence the failure in so many instances — if 
failure it may he called — when the bread of life is cast 
upon the waters, which we may find after many days. But 
while Christian benevolence will feel happy in providing, 
under God, for the better education of the future work- 
men of our land, by inculcating salutary truths on their 
infant's minds now, yet cannot its holy eflPorts cease till 
some educational agency can be made to tell on the pre- 
sent adult population. Attempts have already been 
made in many places, and the eflfect has been generally 
such as to give great encouragement to expect that 

greater things might staUbe doTi^Xs^ %. mot^ ^\!X»s^ijL 

and combined efPoit. 
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It would be well were each individual Christian to 
look round on his own immediate neighbourhood and 
consider whether he could not find occasion to under- 
take the intellectual and moral improvement even of one 
of the uninstructed poor. We believe that the daily 
visit by a Cliristian lady would be welcomed in many a 
poor man's household, and the daily little lesson by which 
the poor man's wife was taught, would touch the heart 
while it enhghtened the mind, and would prove one of 
the many mystic ties by which society is boimd together. 
Evening classes would form an agency of a more syste- 
matic and extended character, and when judiciously 
arranged to give instruction on subjects of sound and 
useful knowledge, would prove productive of still greater 
good. But there is one contrivance specially suited, 
we conceive, to the peculiarities of our present popula- 
tion, and to which we would confidently look, by God's 
blessing, to a large amount of good. It is the esta- 
bhshment of adult Sunday Schools^ If, in every neigh- 
bourhood, the Christians to whom God has given a riper 
experience in the things of religion, and a larger ac- 
quaintance with its truths, would but turn their atten- 
tion to the instruction, on the Sunday afternoon or 
evening, as circumstances might dictate, of a certain 
number of the mothers, fathers, and elder brothers of 
our neglected operatives, their beautiful influence would 
be telling upon a portion of our population too often 
overlooked, but possessed of large powers of influencing 
multitudes either for good or for evil. 

The writer recently witnessed, with a feeling of 
thankfulness to Grod, and a sweetly soothing whisper of 
hope for the ameUoration of the classes that he loves, 
the actual operation of a large establishment such as he 
has described. In the midst of a large manufacturing 
town he found one hundred and fifty adults, chiefly 
fathers and mothers of families ranged round their re- 
spective teachers, and learning the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. Difficulties might attend the estabhshment of 
such an agency in many neighbourhoods — ^but what caii 
not Christian diligence accompl\&\i — ^^\mj^ ^^xiSl^ \ikRK. 
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Christian love attempt, if its end be to bring glory to 
God, and knowledge, peace, salvation to fallen fellow 
-creatures. If such instrumentality were employed, 
we should soon discover, that it was a sieve by 
which even the most refuse part of the population might 
be proved to contain much that is truly valuable. Many 
a specimen of pure virgin ore might then come to light, 
which, refined and wrought under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, wouid prove fitting to ornament the 
temple of heaven itself, and many & jewel long lost in 
the superincumbent rubbish would then catch the eye 
of the skilful lapidary, and being pohshed in time woi:dd 
shine throughout eternity in the great Redeemer's 
. crown. Oh ! that Christian enterprise would search the 
more than Califomian richness of our own neglected 
and too often despised poor. There is a deep and rich 
mine of high thought and fine feeling and noble cha- 
racter hidden from the observation of the world at large 
amongst the disgusting looking materials in which it is 
to be sought, but amply would he feel himself to be 
repaid, not only in the luxury of doing good, in the 
exercise of a holy ingenuity, but in the practical, palpable, 
return found in the elevation, emancipation, and happi- 
ness of his own defiled and wretched fellows. 

But, besides efforts of the character mentioned, others 
should be put forth to promote their comfort and con- 
tent. The latter would follow to a great extent, if the 
former were secured. The working classes have had but 
too much reason to complain of neglect on the part of 
those above them. TTiey have had but too good 
ground for concluding that their employers are indiffe- 
rent to their happiness and regard them only as part of 
the machinery by which their wealth is to be created. 
They feel that they are regarded almost as an inferior 
order of sentient beings, and as they witness filth and 
penury and despair gradually drawing nearer and nearer 
in a constantly lessening and thickening circle of ills 
which eventually will crush them, they become mad- 
dened by the very hopelessness of their condition, and 
become dangerous from their "very ^^s^wk, ^Q^^tS;\aYi^ 
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must this sad state of things be remedied ? Let us 
point to a few matters on which, for their own and their 
dependents' sake, those would do well to ponder who 
have a stake in the country's well-being. The first 
thing we would observe is, that a faithful diligent 
servant who expends his energies for another's good, 
has a ri|^ht to expect a fair remuneration adequate to the 
comfortable support of himself and family, Exceptions 
will and must be found, but this is the rule, and conse- 
quently we say, that in economizing expenditure in any 
productive process, the last part of the cost to be touched 
is this fair remuneration of the working man. Extrava- 
gances done away in expenses on the manufacturing 
operations — ^reduction, even to its entire abandonment for 
the time, of profit — retrenchment in the luxuries, etc., 
of home — all these should precede reduction of wages. 

Before we withhold from our dependents the means' 
of a bare existence, surely it is but fair, charitable, and 
Christian, that we should ask ourselves if curtailment 
cannot first be made in our own superfluities and indul- 
gences. There is a Divine fitness in such conducts We 
must not think that all is saved that is not given. 
** There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty; but the blessing of the Lord maketh rich 
and He addeth no sorrow therewith." Parsimony is 
often short-sighted, "but the liberal de^dseth hberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand." Were the 
master's eye, which now so closely watches the amount of 
industry rendered by his workman, to turn now and 
then to the amount of domestic comfort enjoyed by him, 
it would soon see, we believe, that the attention given to 
the latter head of duty (for duty we feel it to be), would 
be no less eflFective and productive of good than that 
given to the former. No compulsion can extort from the 
oppressed that amount of diligence, which gratitude 
will prompt the benefited to put forth spontaneously. 
To cultivate, therefore, the good feeling of his work- 
men, and to win their afiections by consideration of 
their comfort, is only another but a surer ^ koli&ic«V2Li^'^\sst 
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way in which an employer secures his own interests. Let, 
then, every head of an establishment frequently inquire 
what is the condition of his operatives as respects com- 
fort. Let him make a rule of entering kindly and 
cordially into a consideration of the home condition of 
every one that he employs. In this he should be joined 
and assisted by those in his neighbourhood whom God 
has placed in the position of opulence and its corres- 
pondent responsibility. 

The frequent visitation of the cottages of the poor 
would be received as a kindness and an honour — ^would 
gradually be followed by a little preparation for the 
expected visit, and thus would lead to the perception of 
the beauty, comfort, and respectability of order and 
cleanliness — ^while it would impart to the visitant that 
practical knowledge which tells us what should be done, 
and would excite that charity, interest, and zeal, which 
would cause us to feel a pleasure in doing it. The 
varied circumstances of particular localities will suggest 
the precise method of action, if but charity ftirnish the 
proper motive and impulse. The establishment of 
model lodging-houses in some instances would be found 
a highly beneficial and remunerative undertaking — ^the 
strict attention to the sewerage and proper ventilation, 
etc., of old, or the erection of convenient new houses, at 
reasonable rents, would confer a large benefit, and be 
felt as a great boon by multitudes of our fellow-country- 
men. 

The more constant and kind intercourse amongst the 
different ranks of life is an agency that must again be called 
into active operation. The rich man when he retires from 
the habitations of his poorer brethren virtually leaves them 
to the tender mercies of the designing and the bad. 
How much more rational is his conduct who exhibits, by 
frequent intercourse with them, that he feels a sympathy 
for them. A thousand ways may be found out by which 
such a man may do good. He may propose some 
trifling prize to the wife whose cottage is kept in the 
most creditable cleanliness — organize combinations even 
amongst the workmen themselves for the purpose of 
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remunerating, by some reward or distinction, those who 
have educated the most respectably the largest family, 
and whose characters have been most distinguished by 
sobriety and general respectabihty. He may offer him- 
self to be sought by the anxious father as one whose ear 
is known to be open to the tale of distress, and whose 
more matured judgment has been often found to be 
valuable in seasons of perplexity and difficulty. His in- 
fluence may be lent to uphold parental authority, when 
the poor man's children give evidence of insubordination 
— his advice given, and his help afforded when the day 
of adversity draws on. He should be known and loved 
as a friend, while as a master he is honoured and 
obeyed. 

Happy and blessed indeed is he of whom it may be 
said, " When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me ; because I 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me ; and I caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy. ... I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame. I was a father to the poor ; 
and the cause which I knew not I searched out.*' — ^Job 
xxix, v. 1 1 . But there are, doubtless, great obstacles 
in the way of philanthropic attempts to elevate the 
masses. Some of these can only give way before long, 
and continued, and prayerful efforts. They will call into 
requisition an untiring patience, and will prove the cri- 
terion by which true is discovered from specious charity. 
But there are others which may be, and ought to be, re- 
moved by legislative authority. For instance, the kind 
promoter of his fellow's good will deplore the strange in- 
fatuation which rules the habitual.drunkard, and renders 
all efforts to rouse him to a full sense of his misery abor- 
tive. This is an evil which he must expect to combat ; 
but he has cause and a right to complain, when the regu- 
lations of the legislature present so many facihties to the 
encouragement of this national sin. While by his tem- 
perance and other movements he is combining to pro- 
mote sobriety, he may well ask that his efforts be en- 
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couraged by some other more reasonable and feeling 
plan than the provision of prisons to punish tbose whom 
legaUzed beer- shops have first depraved. The multitudes 
of places where intoxicating drinks are temptingly 
offered to but too wilUng a people, is a crying enormity 
in our national economy ; while the existence of those of 
the lowest class (the beer-shops) have been found to be 
i:he prime incentives to crime, the nurseries of misery, 
the swift destroyers of the national health. To this the 
attention of the legislature should be drawn by earnest 
and persevering effort and expostulation. Anoth^ 
source of opposition to benevolent attempts after the 
amelioration of the working-man's condition, is to be 
found in the large amount of Sabbath desecration. 

The blessing of God cannot be expected to descend 
on a people that outrage His laws ; and withont that 
blessing all our efforts to do good to our fellows will be 
in vain. Individuals might do much, and should do 
much to rectify this evil. Every man, by his own ex- 
ample, and by the right use of influence may operate for 
good upon his neighbours in this respect ; but employers 
might give, we think, a great impulse in the right direc- 
tion by the adoption of some such plan as this. It is 
notorious, that a large part of the improvident work- 
man's wages is spent on the Saturday night and during 
Sunday ; and often spent in the ale-house rather than on 
the things the family needs. Now, if the day of pay- 
ment were one to be succeeded by a working day, much of 
this evil would be avoided, and Sunday trading would, 
to a great extent, be done away — the workman's income 
having been already expended before the day of rest 
came round. This would be a preventive process, but 
corrective measures are also needed. The old enactments 
for the prevention of Sunday traf&c are allowedly obsolete 
and inefficient. Shops are constantly opened, and even 
places of amusement of questionable character frequented 
without any law available for the abatement of the evil. 
Thousands of our young are enticed away from schools 
and the house of prayer by the tempting allurements of 
these places — and it is time for those who acknowledge 
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the Divine authority and perpetual and paramount obliga- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath, to cry aloud for the inter- 
ference of the legislative authorities that the evil shall 
be stopped by law. While the day set apart by a wise 
Grod, for the worship of Himself, and for special atten- 
tion to the things that belong to our present and ever- 
lasting peace, is thus abused, thus intruded on by 
unhallowed enticements to lead the people astray — the 
period in which the Christian man hoped peculiarly to 
act upon his fellows, is curtailed or absorbed, and the 
means by which he expected, under God, to succeed, 
are rendered inoperative by the practical withdrawal of 
the subjects on which they were designed to act. 

The Sabbath, by its interruption of the ordinary busi- 
ness of the world, seems to point to its eventual and 
final termination, and may lead the mind to look beyond 
the Hmits of time, the boundaries of a state of probation, 
to the boundless field of eternity and the permanency of 
a period of retribution. It is a holy interval which car- 
ries back the thought to what man was, and causes the 
gentle breathings of memory to sweep one string which 
yet is braced on the spiritual harp— the string of con- 
sciousness, and cause it to vibrate with the echo of the 
pure pleasures of paradise. It is also the sweet symbol 
of " tiie rest that remaineth for the people of God," that 
causes the soul to ponder and prepare for the purer, 
higher, richer pleasures that are at God's right hand for 
evermore. Its holy hours, therefore, should be jealously 
guarded from unseemly and unsanctified interruption, 
and its sanctified limits should be hedged in by human, 
as well as by Divine restrictions. The energy of the 
Christianity of the land should be stirred up in defence 
of the due observance of this day ; and our rulers should 
be taught, and all be made to feel, that a man should 
not, must not, rob God of that which He has so clearly, 
so loudly, so uniformly claimed as pecuharly his own. 
But all these regulations and contrivances are but preli- 
minary and preparatory to the only means of elevating 
the people, viz., the direct appUcation of Divine truth to 
the ignorance, indifPerence, and immorality of our work- 
ing-classes. , 
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The word of God, blessed and applied by the Spirit of 
God, is the great instrument of man's sanctifilcation, the 
grand panacea of human ill. It is the hammer which 
breaketh in pieces the rocky hardness of the natural heart; 
the light which chases away the congregating mists of 
prejudice and misconception ; the Divine voice which 
perforates and penetrates the stopped ears, and startles 
the sleeping conscience ; the sword of the spirit which 
lays open the secret corruption of the hidden man of the 
heart ; the incorruptible seed by which the barren soil 
is made to bear ; the milk by which the infant soul is 
nurtured ; the great agency by which the man of God is 
made perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
The simplicity of its truths descends to the dulness of 
the most obtuse, while their grandeur defies the grasp 
of the most enlarged mind, and their sublimity outruns the 
progress of the most daring intellect. We see "the 
image of God's sovereignty in the commanding majesty 
of its style ; the image of His unity in the wondrous 
harmony and symmetry of all its parts ; the image of 
His wisdom in the awful depth of its mysteries ; the 
image of His holiness in the unsullied purity of its pre- 
cepts ; the image of His goodness in its uniform tendency 
to promote the good of man in both worlds ;" it is, in 
short, " the power of God unto salvation unto everyone 
that believeth.'* * If, then, we would have the beams on 
which the platform of our national safety rests, fireed from 
the dry rot of the fimgus-spawn of scepticism and infidelity, 
we must take care that they be Kyanized — saturated with 
the anti-putrescent principles of Bible truth — if we would 
see the uneasy surgings of our popular storms subside, 
we must shed largely abroad this spiritual oil upon the 
troubled waters ; and if we would see our national glory 
blaze out conspicuously, and flame steadily in the sight 
of observant nations of the earth, we must minister 
largely the same nutritive element on the hearth of our 
country's home. The uniform effort which Satan and 
his emissaries make to undervalue and withdraw this spi- 
ritual weapon intimates wherein the weakness of his sys- 
tem exists, and whence he specially fears defeat. 

* Introduction to Matthew Henry's Commentaiy. 
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The tendencies of the evils of the present day all seem 
to point to the fact, that the Scriptures are the great 
obstacle in the way of the accomplishment of the sinister 
designs of the great enemy of man. Against these, the 
gathering forces of the God of this world are converging 
— while false Mends would strive to persuade us to 
desert the great bulwark of our security. We are taught, 
that in the days of modem warfare modem tactics are 
needed ; that the old keep that has baffled the skill, and 
turned back the ftiry of ten thousand foes, must now be 
left for the modem entrenchments which feason, expe- 
diency, and polemical skill have thrown up. Be it 
ours to cling to the old hold still. The weather-stains of 
a hoary antiquity are upon it ; it is hallowed by a thou- 
sand happy tokens of past triumphs ; the weapons of a 
thousand mighty men are hung up as trophies round its 
walls ; it has lost none of its strength — has forfeited 
none of our love. It was planned by the great Captain 
of our salvation ; it is grounded on the rock of eternal 
power and wisdom ; and when the stream of time has 
carried headlong hundreds of the pretty-looking struc- 
tures that would put its plain simple beauty in the shade, 
it will still stand the defence, the comfort, the home of 
those who love it, honour it, trust it, after all. This, 
then, is the weapon to be wielded — the agency to be 
employed. But here the ignorance and indifference of 
the people present an obstacle. The nmnber of indi- 
viduals who have not the Holy Scriptures will, on inves- 
tigation, be found to be a large one ; that of those who 
possessing them, cannot, or will not profit by them, is 
still a larger one ; and thus multitudes, practically, are 
excluded — or exclude themselves — ^£rom the benefit which 
the revelation of mercy brings. 

To meet, modify, and remove this sad state of things, 
the employment of town missionaries and Scripture- 
readers has been tried, and found to be admirably 
calculated to effect good. These simple, unaffected 
men, in the devotion of duty to God, and zeal for their 
fellow-men, enter into the dense masses of the corrupted 
population of our large cities. Their career is witnessed 
but by a few interested friends of their holy cause, and 
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the eye of that great Being whose cause in reality it is; ■ 
they are swallowed up, apparently, in the crowds they ; 
have sought to penetrate and to afiPect ; and it is ooly 
hy the little green spots that here and there appear m 
the midst of the moral wilderness, that we discover that 
the precious seed sown in faith and watered by the tear 
of earnest supplication, has been quickened of God and 
brought forth its peculiar and proper blade. One such 
missionary, employed in a wretchedly degraded part of 
London, has become conspicuous for the surprising 
influence he lias gained even over abandoned characters; 
and it was owing, we believe, to his exertion, that an 
honoured nobleman, whose name is associated with 
every effort made to ameliorate the condition of the 
poorer classes, was enabled some time ago to hold a kind 
of council with upwards of two hundred London thieves^ 
as to the desirability, or rather the practicability {for 
they all thought it desirable) of their abandoning their 
sinful courses. The reports put forth from time to time 
by the varied societies for home missionary work, are 
fiiU of interesting though often painfol details. First, 
developing the long-forgotten necessities of spiritual 
instruction to the poor, they have practically proved the 
manner in which that instruction must primarily be con- 
veyed. There is an appearance of direct attack upon 
their vices and their evil courses, when the minister of 
religion or a member of the higher ranks of life enters 
into the hovels of our most degraded operatives. Misery 
seeks ever to hide itself from view, and conscious guilt, 
until it has acquired the brazen impudence which conti- 
nual hardening of the heart induces, loves to sneak away 
out of the sight of virtue. In the visit of the lay 
reader, there is less of formality , and therefore, less of 
the repulsiveness of intrusion. He paves the way for the 
more formal teaching of God's truth, and the very 
simplicity of the means employed, the acknowledged 
weakness of the instrument used, seem to fit it more 
peculiarly for the blessing of that God who " hath cho- 
aen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise ; and who hath choaeii SisMt yn^'^ ^^^ssas^ ^i ^<a 
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world to confound the things that are mighty ; and hase 
things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen ; yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are, that no flesh should 
glory in His presence." 

Let, then, such machinery be extended. A large 
system of agencies like this should be laid down in all 
the parts of our land, where the multitudes of our 
operative poor are congregated. By these, as by so 
many distinct pipes, the pure, healing, comforting, 
refireshing water of life would be largely conveyed where 
now no spiritual water is. We should not be long 
without pleasing evidence of the success of such a 
measure. There is a well-known chemical toy, called a 
zinc-tree, which will serve to illustrate the truth which 
we are anxious to convey, in respect of the process we 
are recommending, llie beautiM metaUic crystals 
which we admire so much in this well-known toy, are 
formed by reason of the greater afOnity the dissolved 
metal has for the zinc introduced than for the acid in 
which it had been held in solution. In the fluidity and 
semi-transparency of the acid we never could have sus- 
pected the existence of a metal capable of ^suming so 
many beautifiil forms ; and in the apparent uniformity of 
the transparent misery and vice in some of our worst 
neighbourhoods, we Httle think that there may be those 
who hate what they cling to, and would long to attach 
themselves to something higher. The simple reader of 
the word of God enters such si hopeless neighbourhood. 
His message and himself prove strangely attractive — 
spirits that seemed to have been crushed hopelessly under 
the load of guilt, hear with delighted surprise of the love 
of Him who was made sin for them. The glad tidings 
of salvation come as the balmy breath of spring over the 
icy deadness of the wintry soul ; and tears of penitence, 
that seemed to have been frozen for ever in the depths 
of the cold heart, now trickle down again; and many a 
holy root which seemed for ever nipped and withered in 
the barren heart, begins now to exhibit signs of life, 
and soon the beauteous flowers of holy thoughts awd 
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words and works adorn the plants which were once 
thought to have entirely decayed away. 

Again, the circulation of plain and simple tracts* 
bearing directly on the great truths of justification by 
the blood of Christ, and holy enlightenment by the Spi- 
rit of God alone ; these (and in the issues of tiie 
Religious Tract Society, and others of kindred character, 
they are furnished of admirable character and in great 
abundance) would be as so many additional mouths by 
which each agent might speak, and might minister the 
faithful warning, or impart the needful consolation, and 
prove the efficient instrument under God when no human 
voice was near. Then, the plain and faithful preaching 
of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, should be still more 
extensively, more prayerfully, more perseveringly, more 
affectionately ministered than ever. We thank God that 
so many good men, and true in all the different .sections 
of our Evangelical Protestantism, have been raised up 
in the midst of us, — that the pure water of life, filtered 
from all the bitter, nauseous poison of man's invention 
and wisdom, has been now so long and so largely flow^ 
ing through the length and breadth of our land ; and 
we grieve when any obstacle is allowed to turn away the 
health-imparting stream from those that are nigh unto 
death from its lack. Is there any such hindrance 
discoverable amongst us now ? Can we point to any 
matter in which, as Christians, we err, and by which we 
are impeding the progress of that great work which 
professedly, and we trust really, we have so much at 
heart? Yes, there are our own unhappy divisions. 
There is a narrowness and littleness in the religion of 
far too many amongst us. We are absorbed in our 
attention to the differences by which we are distinguished 
from our fellow-Christians, and overlook and forget the 
magnitude and the multitude of the topics on which we 
are agreed. We seem incapable of the abstraction which 
realizes the unity of object, purpose, motive, prospect, 
privilege, which distinguishes the family and household 
of God ; but set out to examine the peculiarity of fea- 
ture, expression, stature, colour, by which the separate 
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members are characterised. We seek the honom* of the 
sect rather than that of the Saviour, and while we rejoice 
that our party is strengthened, we seldom ask whether 
the entire circle of the Chm'ch of Christ is becoming 
enlarged. This sectarian tendency is visible in almost 
everything we do; and this is one great cause of the com- 
paratively little success in the many good things we 
attempt. We see it in our competing, if not almost 
conflicting, zeal in our varied charitable societies for the 
spiritual good of our fellow-men both at home and 
abroad — to it must be attributed the constrained kind- 
ness, if not cool caution, or even courteous opposition, 
which exist between different denominations amongst 
us — ^yea, even the preference of individual ministers, 
the religious rivalry of different congregations, would 
teach all who were not bhnded in this matter, by very 
familiarity with the evil complained of, that the primitive 
zeal of the Church has been lost because its charity has 
oozed out, and that the primitive energy of the people 
of God has passed away, because their unity has been so 
seriously lost sight of. 

The various atoms of which the Church, which God 
is building, was composed, were originally in juxta-posi- 
tion and close contact. They cohered by mutual 
attraction, as well as from the pressure from without, 
which early persecution apphed. But Satan soon con- 
trived to insinuate his own people into the midst of the 
people of God — the outer force was withdrawn, and the 
original and true atoms of which the real and imperish- 
able temple will consist were put asunder; and ever since 
the very suspicion of counterfeits has engendered separa- 
tion. Separation has tended only to perpetuate that 
abnormal state in which distrust and jealousy pervade 
those who, as attracted towards one common centre, 
must necessarily and naturally have a tendency mutually 
to approach each other. Let us then look to this matter 
in our attempts to ameliorate the working-man's condi- 
tion. ** Not to proselytise but to evangelise," should be 
• each benevolent man's motto. It is not wise, not seemly, 
to quarrel over the brands plucked from the burning. 
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while the fire is still raging, and brother inunortals are 
perishing. It is from the enemy, not from our friendfi^ 
that our captives must be derived. Ours should be the 
noble resolution of the great apostle Paul, **to preach 
the Gospel beyond'* the limits within which it had 
already been proclaimed, and " not to boast in another 
man's line of things made ready to our hand." We 
should be conscious of new pleasures, and see a wider 
expanse of wonders in the kingdom of grace, were we 
actuated by such a spirit. The spirit of rivalry is a spirit 
of pride, and therefore, one that stunts and deforms the 
soul. Were this laid aside, we should soon find the 
children of God of every colour and every clime, come 
joyously together to recount what great things God had 
done, and how the word of God had free course and was 
glorified. We should see them sympathise with each 
other — bear one another's burdens — share each other's 
sorrows — and partake of each other's joy. 

But another feature in the opposition which meets the 
man that is wishful to benefit his operative fellow-coun- 
trymen, is the prevailing conviction of the hopelessness 
of the efiPort. This objection may be expected from merely 
worldly men ; and to such it may be at once sufficiei^ 
to reply, that for the ultimate result we do not hold our-? 
selves' responsible, neither do we acknowledge failure 
because no present fruits appear. 

The work is in the hands of one higher and wiser 
than we, and it is often according to his plan, that the 
hand that sows shall not reap ; nevertheless, " he that 
soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice together." But 
in the mouths of professing and seeming believers, this 
objection is peculiarly unhappy and singularly suggestive 
of feelings of pain. Can such men, if they know God, 
look into their own hearts and see whence they have 
themselves been raised, without acknowledging that 
what could snap asunder such chains as those which sin 
had coiled round their imprisoned souls, may well be 
believed to be adequate to any emergency, competent to 
the removal of any obstacle that might shut out the 
sinner from happiness, and holiness, and heaven^ and 
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shut him into the blackness of darkness for ever. But 
tiiere is an evil of a somewhat contrary nature, which is 
equally injurious. The former expected nothing , the 
latter expects too much from the agency employed. And 
each is tvrong. Those who have paid attention to the 
cultivation of a garden, will often have noticed the iiyu- 
lious efPects which have resulted from injudicious, because 
iU-timed, artijicial watering.- The evaporation consequent 
on such an act under a scorching sun, would generate 
extreme cold, and the delicate organs of the plants we 
proposed to benefit be nipped, and wither and droop. 

The happy results which arise on the fall of the 
natural shower, are traced to two causes. There is a 
particular modification of the atmosphere unperceived by 
our ruder senses, but felt by the exquisitely dehcate 
organs of the vegetable world, which causes a thousand 
little mouths of the plant to open to receive the coming 
blessing, while the particular element which is to consti- 
tute its nutriment, is gathered from the atmosphere in 
which it had been fioating, and from which it is brought 
down by the descending rain. And l^us it is with the 
water of life. It must contain the true carbon by which 
spiritual plants are fed, that is, must contain the whole 
counsel of God, ministered without reserve. But, more- 
over, the preparation of the heart must have been made 
by the Spirit of God, the mouth of the soul have been 
opened. Here then appears the necessity of prayer for 
God's blessing. While the servants of God are in the 
plain combating with Amalek, they who view the strug- 
gle with interest should ascend, Moses like, the hill of 
communion with God, and there *^ lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting," should cry out to Israel's 
€rod and Israel's hope, l^at He would magnify His own 
great name. While thus we honour Him, we may 
calculate upon His favour, and find, in the satisfaction 
which comes back upon our own hearts, a sweet evidence 
that " he that watereth others shall be watered also 
himself." 

Let us all, however, rise to the emergency of our 
times. The evil is increasing by every day's delay, and 
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the difficulty becomes greater the longer we forbear td 
grapple with it. Our national sins, our social evils 
must find us out. Like an arrow shot upright into iht 
air, the longer it is retummg— the great height it il 
reaching — and the heavier the blow the deadUer the • 
wound, with which it will return on the head of him that 
shot it. The crisis in our history may be nearer ihan 
we imagine — the explosive ^gases are generating in tim 
very bowels of our political and social economy — and 
fear^l will be the shock which shall bury in one com-* 
mon heap of ruin all that we have loved and valued, 
as venerable for its age, or desirable for its beauty, or 
valuable for its utility, or endeared by the holiest^ 
happiest, associations. Ignorance and irreligion are in* 
fluences that extend on every side, and assimilate all 
around to their own unhappy character, if they are not 
opposed, counteracted, and checked. While men sleep, 
the enemy is busy ; and the ground that has not be^ 
brought under the industrial care and skill of the spiri-^, 
tual husbandman, will soon evidence in an unlooked-fbr 
crop of noxious weeds that the seed of evil has been 
largely scattered on a congenial soil. Now, then, ut 
the period of action. 

The hearts of multitudes of our working men are yet 
sound at the core — much neglect has not so soured 
their spirits that they will refuse the offered hand of 
reconciliation. Their ears, truly, have long been familiar 
with the exaggerations of their grievances which popu<« 
larity- seeking retailers of abuses have cunningly pro- 
claimed — ^their feelings have oft been roused against 
what they have been taught to believe an unfeeling aris- 
tocracy, or an uiyust tyranny in their employers— but 
they are not yet insensible of kindness. They are 
English workmen still — loyal still, industrious and sen- 
sible still. Let us step in at once between them and 
temporal misery — between them, and political suicide. 
Let every man to whom God has given the blessing of 
competence feel that his sympathies are due towards 
those that strive in vain against penury — still more, let 
each one whom God has \Aeaaed. m\)a. VnX^^ctoMJJL, ^sA^ 
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above all, with spiritual wisdom, feel that he is called 
upon to stand up in the midst of his fellows that are 
wandering in the paths of folly, and say, ** This is the 
way, walk ye in it." Our teeming population increas- 
ing yearly in so seriously large a ratio— the daily multi- 
tudes that pass from the midst of our abodes of wretch- 
edness and guilt into the fixed reahties of an eternal 
world — the account we shall 4iave to give of the way in 
which talents were expended, all l^ese considerations 
give force and fervency to the exhortation which urges 
us to our duty. And when we consider the blessed 
effects which, with God's blessing, must result from our 
Christian efforts, we have a new incentive to immediate 
exertion. 

How happy a change does Divine truth effect. There 
is a kind of spiritual photography at work, the beauty 
of whose productions we cannot but admire. On how 
many a tablet of the heart, once corroded and defiled 
by the rust of the old corruptions that had been long at 
work upon it— on how many such a tablet, prepared by 
the peculiar process which none but the Divine artist 
knows, has been beautifully pencilled by the pure Hght 
of the Sun of Eighteousness, the beautiM Hneaments 
of the image of God reflected in softened, sober, suit- 
able rays from the word of His truth. Some may fail 
to see l^e delicacy of touch by which the features of 
the new man in Christ Jesus are drawn — others may 
fancy that there is a melancholy cast — a gloomy ex- 
pression about these features ; but the truly wise will be 
enraptured to see how wondrously the result has been 
brought out, and how sweetly on another immortal have 
been stamped those holy impressions which in the purer, 
brighter, holier hght of an eternal world, will be recog- 
nised as characteristic of the household of faith, and the 
family of God. What, then, is in itself honourable and 
dehghtfiil as an emplo3rment of trust, a work of love, 
that is also in its wondrous results still especially 
deserving of our attention. We are said to be "workers 
together with God" — "fellow-helpers to the truth." 
How proud a privilege! how high OiSi V^ksycLCsvst^ \ssy« 
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distinguished and dignifying a duty ! But how must a 
practical commencement be made ? Let each employer 
at once set about a personal and sober examination as 
to the condition of those who are under his employ- 
ment. Let him make it evident that he is himself will* 
ing to investigate, and, if necessary, to remove real 
grounds of complaint. Let every benevolent man look 
into some particular section of the great operative com- 
munity, investigate the character of the abodes, incomes, 
habits, recreations, vices of our operative poor. Let 
him exhibit himself as the Mend of order, but not the 
less on that account the friend of the poor man. Let 
him turn the eye of society and the authorities of the 
land on acknowledged and discovered lack of national 
regard and good faith towards the oppressed poor — and 
and let him determine himself to plead the cause of in- 
jured and suffering worth. He is doing a patriot's 
work, and will prove the benefactor of his species and 
a blessing to his country. He is bringing together 
classes that have far too long been unknown to each 
other, and so effecting reconciliation where suspicion, 
alienation, dislike existed before. 

The rkh misunderstand the poor, and the poor miaimder' 
stand the rich. In many a rude form wiU be found a 
pearl-like soul ; and homy hands have a vigorous grasp 
which deep emotion gives. We pass the smutty work- 
man by, and scarcely remember that he has a heart to 
feel. We have yet to learn the manner in which he 
may be approached. The master-key which can unlock 
the different secrets of his heart, and disclose the hidden 
wealth and beauty to be found within ; this has been so 
long laid aside, that we have forgotten how to apply it. 
We need to seek it out afresh, and to acquire a skill in 
applying it to the hearts whose richness we would know. 
But workmen misunderstand the rich. 

In many an employer's noble heart, the schemes of a 
large benevolence are formed. He longs to see all 
around him happy, but he discovers that his very ad- 
vances are not well received — that he has wounded where 
he wkbed to comfort, and. Yisa mcx^asft^ ^mss^Ss^^^sol vol 
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minds whose confidence he sought to win. He is told 
continually of the intemperance, the extravagance, the 
unreasonableness of the operative portion of the commu- 
nity ; he accepts as specimens of the class those who, 
while they contrive to make themselves conspicuous as 
champions, are no fitting representatives of the feelings 
and character of the honest operative. So does miscon- 
ception spring from ignorance — and ignorance is the off- 
spring of imperfect communication between the classes. He 
that removes this misconception, by opening out fresh 
channels . of intercourse, and new avenues of mutual 
knowledge, he is doing effectually that great work after 
which mere political dreamers sigh and sigh in vain ; he 
is cutting the very sinews of anarchy; draining the 
marshes where poHtical disorders spring ; and conferring 
a boon upon all classes in the country that calls him son. 
As members, then, of the great human family ; as pa- 
triots to whom the quiet, comfort, glory of our island 
home is dear, we must feel impelled to this noble work. 
And when we regard ourselves as Christian servants of 
the King of kings, and entrusted with the sacred talent 
of Divine truth, the obligation becomes deeper still, 
Christianity is misrepresented and caricatured before 
many of our working-men ; be it ours to present it to 
them in its beauteous simplicity, and in the attractiveness 
of truth. 

The Word of God is undervalued or unknown ; let it be 
ours clearly to exhibit the claims it has to our regard — the 
evidence on which it claims our confidence. Let us fami- 
liarize our working-men with its heavenly truths, and 
point out how that promise, precept, threatening, invita- 
tion, doctrine — are all combined in the happy propor- 
tions which infinite goodness and wisdom knew would 
make them suit the taste, and meet the necessities of 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

The day of God is profaned. Let us unite in one holy 
alliance, to cry aloud in the nation's ear, that such '' sin 
is a reproach to any people," and to point out to our 
Sabbath-breaking working-classes, that this holy day is 
the bulwark which a compasaiona'te BeV^ \i'd& T^&fo^l<;s^ 
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the protection of want against the pressing tyranny of 
power ; for the defence of labour from the drudgery of 
slave-like prostration before the hard taskmasters that 
will be rich. 

The name of God is dishonoured or forgotten ; be 
it ours to point our ignorant fellows to that love which 
spared not his own Son ;'* that mercy which '* waited 
to be gracious ;" that holiness *' which gannot away 
with sin ;" that wisdom which " doeth all things well;" 
that justice which will in ** nowise clear the guilty;" 
that omniscience which makes detection certain ; that 
judgment which makes conviction undoubted; that power 
which makes execution assured. Thus we may be led 
to put ourselves into communication with indifference, 
that love may be kindled, and zeal quickened to devo- 
tion in the service of the King of kings ; and then, 
when the happy homes and happy faces of our working 
fellows announce that prosperity has returned, and the 
quiet progress of our country's well-being intimates that 
order has resumed its sway — and the lifting up <tf hearts 
and hands testifies that a lost God has been found, and 
His forgotten service revived ; then shall we feel, as the 
shadows of the evening gather round us — ^that we may 
well thank God, and anticipate the pleasures which he 
has prepared for his believing and obedient people. 



THE END. 
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during intervals df leisure from professional duties. Its object is to furnish 
the accurnte student of tiie Bible with an immediate reference to the original 
qf every word in our version qf the Old Testament j at the same time, an 
\ opportunity is afforded of comparing the original with all other words siroi- 
i larly rendered, and of so attaining a more distinct apprehension of words 
' which appear to be synonymous. If the reader were guided In his under- 
standing of a phrase simply by the idea conveyed by the one English word, he 
, must necessarily fall short of an accsnits JuMmledge of the inspired meaning, 
\ and probably may put an import on the word which is not warranted by the 
j original language. It is believed that the present work will be found useful 
to all preachers, in furnishing a ready examination of the meaning of a phrase, 
at a thne when, la the covpqtitioa ef • s^moi^ Tirtl^r in1n6s^galiaR is not 
practiaable. 

The knowledge of the Hebrew language is not absolutely necessary to the 
profitable use of this work ; and it is believed that many devout and accurate 
students of the Bible, entirely ueaoqaeinte^ wHh k, vlll derive great advan- 
tage from frequent rMterene^ to tliese pages'. A -short statement of the natuie 
and construction of Hebrew is given for the guidance of such as need it. At 
the same time it is hoped that, from the interest thrown around that language 
by thus comparing it with our AMtharlzed l^rsion, others may be led on ta 
study the SHcred original itself. 1*0 such, this work will prove, on examina- 
tion, a more full and complete English-Hebrew Concordance than any which 
has yet been published. 

Cruden's Concordance is remarkably defective in some words; as, for 
instance, in the words "to command," "commandment." There are several 
Hebrew words that have no representative in his columns. 

The rendering of every word will be found in the use of this guide, so that 
through one or other word, when more than one is the translation of the 
single original, reference is made to every expression contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, except in the case of particles, prepositions, &c. The Author 
will not attempt to detail the means used to obtain accuracy, the labour of 
which has been greatly enhanced by the disappointment he has from time to 
time experienced in the use of such works as he hoped to find auxiliary to hia 
undertjijiing. 

An Index is added of the rendering of every Hebrew word In the Old Tes<* 
lament. 

N,B — Several reviews and notices^ all speaking in the highest terms qfthe 
value qfthis work, have already appeared. 

London: Wertheim and Macintosh, Paternoster-row. Winchester: H« 
Wooldridgf. 



Ji»t pablished, handsomely bound and lettered, wldi an Engravrng, 

price is,$tL, 

THE FOLDED LAMB ; or, Memorials of an Infant Son. 
With Hints on Infant Education. By his Mother. With a 
Preface, by his Father, tiie Rev. GEOftGE ALBERT R<KvER», 
M.A., Vicar of Leominster, and Domestic Chaplain to the Ri|^t 
Hon. Viscount Lifford. 

" Out of the mouth cf babes and weklings koft thou ordained 

strmgth:'^F*.im.^, 

DAILY FOOD FOE THE INNER MAN. Being a Text, 
Meditation, and Vtfte for every Day in the Year, ^mo., nestly 
bound in cloth, 1«. 6d, 

This is a very mitable book ftur a preafent at aU seasons. 

A COURSE of EIGHT SERMONS on POPERY, PAST, 
PRESENT, and FUTURE. PreHch^d «t the Episcopal JewiT 
Chapel, Bethnal-green. By the Rfnr. J. B. CARTWRIPHT, 
M.A. Published by request. 8vo., is. clotli. 

The CHILD'S BOOK of HOMILIES. By HELEN 
TAYLOR. ISmo., dothi gilt, second Edition, Is, 6d, 

The CHILD'S PREACHER { or, the Gospel taught to CUMreii, in tott 
simple language. By the Hon. and Rev. LOWTUEB BABBINGTON, 
Rector of Watton, Herts. 16mo., ctolh, U, ; or gUt etfces, 2f. GC 

*< This little volume will both interest aod instruct, and is well adapted to 
the capacities of the young." 

BIBLE CARTOONS for the SCHOOL and the COTTAGE. A suitable 

Sunday Book. 
Handsomely bound in cloti, price is. 6cf., and in stUTpoper covert^ price 3*. 

N.B. — These very interesting engravings have been much admired for their 
trmihfkl delinealious and okmpnetSt and one ohfect ef their pubUaatioa kaa 
been to remove objectionable pictures with which many mttage uMdis abouaSL 

A BRIEF MEMOIR of the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, M.A., IsteSeniiv 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridgo. From original and other soaioes. 
By the Rer. J. WILLIAMSON, M.A., Ineombent of Tbeale, Semorset. 
18mo., cloth lettered, Is. Gd. 

The COUNTRY and LONDON. A Tale for Little Boys and Girls. By 
the Author of " Aids to Developement," *' Open and See," &c, &c. With 
EngraYings. 2s, 

WAYS and ENDS ; or, the Two Farms at Lyntborpe. WHh an EngravJog. 

18mo., cloth, \s. 

'* This little t>ook is admlraUy adapted for vewanls, or the parish lending 
library, aod will be read with much pleasure." 



In the press^ 

BLOTS on the ESCUTCHEON of ROME. Edited^by lae 
Rev. hi. Christmas. Foai 8vo. 

The VILLAGE ASTROXOMEK. Foolscap 8vo. 

The TIME of AFFLICTION. By the Re\-. R. MEEKy 

Rector of St. Michael'ii, Sutton Boiinington, Notts. Fcap. Svo. 
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4 WEBTHEIM AND MACINTOSH'S 

ANALYSIS OF THE LITURGY. For the use of School- 
masters and Teachers. With pages for Notes by the Student. 
Extracted from V Comber's Companion to the Temple." 1^ 6d, 
cloth. 

APH0BI81IS ; or, HinU for Rsfleotion for Bach Day tbrraghoat the Year. 
Intnded as a Christian's Daily Companioa. By the Author of **Tbe 
Sponsor's Offering." Price 6d. 

A suitable present for all seasons. 

The APOSTOLICAL CHRISTIANS, and CATHOLICS of GERMANY ; 
a Narrative of the late Movement in the Roman CathoUc Church. 
Edited by H. SMITH, Esq. With a Recommendatory Preface, by the 
Bar. W. GOODE, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Allhallows. Second Bditlon. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is. 6d, 

" Is decidedly the best-collected narrative wUdi has hitherto appeared on 
the subject."— Ctontm^nto^ Echo, 

AY£RST.-.The JEWS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. 
W. AYERST, M.A., Foreis^n Secretary of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the Jews. 8vo., Of. 

BAGNALL-BAKER— ANATOMICO-THEOLOGY; or, a Critical Disser- 
tation of various Scriptures explanatory of the doctrines, precepts, hopes, 
and prospects of the Christian Religion. By the Rey. THOMAS BAG- 
NALL-BAKEB, M.A. 8vo., doth, 10s. 6d. 

. This Volume contains 186 Skeletons of Sermons, and Is eq>ecially adi^ted 
to assist in the composiUon of Discourses for the Pulpit. 

By the same Author, 
CHRIST the MAN of SORROWS. 12mo., cloth lettered, price 3i. 6d. 

BARRINGTON—The CHILD'S PREACHER; or, the Gospel uught to 
Children in very Simple Language. By the Hon. and Rev. L. BARRJKG- 
TON, M.A., Rector of Watton, Herts. 16mo., 2s. 

BATBM AN.— A BRIEF MEMOIR of the late THOMAS BATEMAN, 
MJ>. 18mo.,6tf. 

BEDFORD.— GLEANINGS from BRITISH and IRISH BCCLE- 
8IASTICAL HISTORY. By the Hon. BARBARA BEDFORD. One 

- Tol., crown 8vo. With an original Engraving of the Martyrdom of St. Alban, 
Ac Cloth, 5«. 6d. 

** Contains facts of no small value and interest." 

BLAND.-PLAIN PARISH SERMONS. Preached at Rotherhlthe. By 
the Rev. P. BLAND, B.A., Curate of St. Mary's. With an Engraving of 
St. Paul's Chapel, Rotherhlthe. Cloth, ts. 

BLESSINGS of the LORD'S SECOND ADVENT. Six 
Lectures preached at Winchester. By Members of the Wf ncuis- 
TER Prophetical Investigation Society. With a Preface, by 
Rev. W. Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 

BODEN.— A SIMPLE and ELEMENTARY METHOD 
of TEACHING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By JACQUES 
BODEN. 2t.6d. 

BBAOKBNBURY.— The PENTATEUCH; or. Early Jewish History 
Broken into Questions. Intended chiefly for the use of Young Persoos. 
By Mrs. HENRY BRACKBNBURY. Foolscap 8to., price 8s. 



FUBLI0ATI0N8. O 

BROWN^HYMNS and SCRIPTURE CHANTS, arraii|ed aooording t9 
the Prayer Book, for Children of the Church of England. With an explana- 
tion of difficult words, a aimple introduction to Chanting, and a few short 
Prayers. By the Rev. ABNER W. BROWN, A.M., Pytchlqr, Northr 
amptonshire. 6d, 

By the same Author, 

A MANUAL of SHORT PRAYERS for PRIVATE DEVOTION. 
Second Edition. Gd. ; or cloth, Is. 

MANUAL on the subject of the PAPAL AGGRESSION, 
being a REPORT of the SPEECH of the Rev. ABNER W. 
BROWN, M.A., at the Meeting of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton, Nov., 19, 1850; with an Appendix, comprising, 
under Fifty Sections, Extended Information, References and 
Documents, on Romanism in England, Poland, ftc. Cloth, 8yo., 
pp. 176, price 3«. 6d. 

VILLAGE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. The HUtory, Rules, and 
Details of one established in 1837 at Fftchlejr, Northamn^nshire, with 
Remarlcs on the Formation of similar Institutions, and the Encouragement 
of Cottage Gardening. Price 8d. 

VILLAGE PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. Roles, Tables, and HUtory of 

the Provident Society of Pytchley, &c. With Suggestions on tl)e Frnma- 
tion of similar Institutions. M. paper cover, U. iu cloth. 

N.B. — These two small works will be found very useful to the Clergy amd 
others t desirous qf forming similar Societies, 



CARING for SOULS. An Appeal for District Vlsitiog. Zd. 

CARTWRianT.— The CHURCH of ST. JAMES ; the primitive Hebrew 
Christian Church at Jerusalem ; its History, Cliaracter, and Constitution. 
By the Rev. J. B. CARTWRIOHT, A Jf.» Minister of the Bpiscopal 
Jews* ChapeL 12mo., cloth, price 6s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

A COURSE of EIGHT SERMONS, on POPERY, PAST, 
PRESENT, and FUTURE. Published by request. 8to., 4«. 
cloth. 

CHRISTIAN ISRAELITES REJOICING hi the CONVERSION of the 
HEATHEN. Two Sermons, preached at the Episcopal Jews' Chapel^ on 
Sunday, October 8, 1848. Price Gd. 

The TWO SERMONS preached at the EPISCOPAL JEWS* CHAPEL, 
Pale8tine*place, Bethnal-green, on Sunday, December 28, 1846, on occasion 
of the Deatli of the Right Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, D.D., lata 
Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem. With 
an Appendix. Price 8#. 

The HEARERS of the WORD. Bbc Sermons on the Parable of the Sower. 
12mo., cloth, 3«. 6d, 

CHURCH MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES.— Mlssloas to the Heathen Ph>- 
moted bf the Friends of Israel. Five Sermons. U. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 



CHAMPNET.-.INDEX to SCRIPTURE READINGS \ containing above 
one thousand References to Chapters or Paragraphs, for the various 
purposes and occasions of private and family reading, and for the use of 
District VUitors and Scripture Readers. By H. N. CHAMPNEY. 6d. 

By the same Author, 
TEXTS of SCRIPTURE arranged for use in Family Worship, and Ibr 
private meditation, on general and - special occasions. Second Bditton, 
revised, and considerably enlarged. 6d. 



6 wEBxasiM kUft) macintosh's 

tJHAMFWEy c»iw*itt«f.— Bf IXKX io the BOOK of COMMON PRA YBIT. 
D«if gued to promote an acqtnlntiiics with ito diDetrinal teacftiog, and devo- 
ttoaal lab^aagt, and guUable fbr ose to' Sotidax-schoolr. 6<f. 

The CHURCHMAN'S PERPETUAL SUNDAY and HOLYDAT ALMA- 
' NACK, containing an improved and svnoptical arrangement of the Lessons, 
£piatlea« GospeU, and Paalmt, with Stmaqr tfKti. anid refereocea to Scrip- 
' tore Readings. Revised' \(rich the utmost carei id. 

A Happy Christmas and New Year to You. Gd. per 50. 

'The Asvlxea and the Last Ja^onent. Gdf. per SO. 

Hour did Yod Speikf Yeftisr^ ? A Question for Monday. M. per 10. 



GHAMPNBTS^Tbe CHURCH CATEOHDM MADB PLAIN, >:rkh Texts 
ff Soffiptmre, for Sobools nd Young Persons^ . By the Rev. W. W. CHAMP- 
NEY6, Rector of Whitechapel. Sixth Ed., Reviaed and Correeted, 6d. 

By the samo Author, 
FLOATING LIOHTS. SeeoifdIBdftlon. IStoio., doth, la. M. ; glK edges, 2ir. 
TBTNDER GRASS for ORRlSt'd LAMBS. ThM Edition. PHee M. 

CVtrth, Is. 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS. Second Edilion. PHee 0(f. 

PRAYKRS for LITTLE cniLIfflBN. Third EditlMK Price 9d. 

A CniLD A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. Price Sd. 

A QUIET ONE in the LAND. 2ef. 

DrrB on a DOOR-STEP. 2<r. 

A WORD in SIFTING TIMES. Sd, 

A SIMPLE CATECHISM fax PROTESTANT CHI1> 
DREN. jtd. 

€HILXyE---GOOD out of BTIL ; or,. the History of AdjaJ, the AfHcan Stave 
Boy. By a Lady. With an IntrodiKtory Notice, by th« Rev. C. F. Cricde, 
M.A., Principal of the Church MlsstoBary College, Islington, &c. With 
an Hngravlngt and hapdsomely bound la cloth, gilt, edges, 3c 6A 

The CHRISTIAN LYRE ; a Selection of ReVglous and Motal Po«try. 
Royal 32nio., doth, price Is. Gd., or morocco, 3s. Gd, 

The CHRISTIAN HOUSE-TABLET; an Exposition of the Scriptoral 
Rule for Domestic Life. By the Rev. T. PASSAT ANT. Prloe 6d., or in 
'doth. If. 

CHRONICLES of the ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH, 
. previous to the arrival of St Anguatine. Second Ed., 5f. doth. 

OOBUOIJ).— aUESnONS on the COLLECTS, for Heads 
of Families, Sunday Schools, &c. By Rev. R. H. COBBOLD, 
M.A^ Missionary in China.. . Cloth, U. Zd. 

COLE.— JURAL ; or, tlie Acceptable Year of tlio Loiti. By the Rev. G. 
GQLB, Curate oi Raiafaan, Kent.. Fop. 8vQ., Sa. M. 

C0NVERS:ATI0I^ cards; taken from the Second Series 
of Lectures on the Apocalypse. By the Rev. J. CUMMING, 
I>.D. price U. 6d.pet packet, or U, tOd. in bozetr. 

CR0STBWArrB.-»1lM FIRST Rl&IBCTION of CHRIST; a WamiBf to 
tha Clmrch. By tha Kcv. J. C. CROdTH WAITS, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Gd. 

CBOW.^P&AIN BBBMONS. By the Rav. EDWARD GROW, M.A., 
inoHaibaot of TaeUnsmiU, Oorn««U. Second Edition. ISmo.* aioth 
lettered, price 3s. Gd. 



FUBLiCATIONa. T 

CARDS on the DUTIES of SERVANTS, &c., fte. The Cook— The 
House and Psrlour-maid— The Nursenuild— The School-girl — The Blch 
Poor Mab— The Dorcas Card— Prayer fbr the Sick. M. each. 

DAILY FOOD for the INNER MAN. Selections for 
every Day in the Year. It, 6d, cloth. 

DALY.— LECTURES on a FEW PORTIONS of SCRIPTURE, deUvered 
in Glencbill, pariib of Powertcourt. By ROBERT DALY, xkow Bishop el 
Cashel. Cloth, 2«. 6d. 

DANIEL — The CONFESSION and PRAYER of the PROPHET 
DANIEL. Dan. ix. 4— 19. In Hebrew and English. Gilt edges, 2J. 

DA VIES.— THE CONTRAST ; or, A Few Words to Profesaiog Christiaai, 
on the Use of this World. By Rev. R. H. DAVIES, A.B., Lexham, Nor- 
folk. ISmo., cloth, ]«. 

DAVYS.— DISTRICT VISITORS' COMPANION. Prayers for the Use 
of District Visitors, to which suitable Hyroos are added. By the Rev. E. 
DAVYS, Vicar of Petarboroagh. Price 8d, 

DERINO.-.OATHERINGS from SCRIPTURE. By Mrs. DBRINO. 
Cloth gilt, price Is, 6d. 

DISNEY.— The WORK of GOD : with Thoughts on Its Decline and Reviv^, 
By the Rev. JAMES W, K. DISNEY, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Newark. 18!uo., cloth lettered, price Is. 

EARLY TRAINING; or. Warnings and Encouragements for Christbn 
Parents. 1*. 

EIGHTEEN PRAYERS, with Texts and Ilynins for Pri\'ate Use. Squirt 
16mo., price Gtf. 

EWALD.— JOURNAL of MISSIONARY LABOURS in JERUSALEM. 
By the Rev. F. C. EWALD. Second Edition, fooUcap Svo., 4s. 6(L 

*' This \\OT\i cannot f^ to be read with great interest."— C7mrcA qf England 
Magazine. 

EMILY BATHURST ; or, at Home and Abroad. By the Author of ** A 
Book for Young Women." With an Engraving. Foolseap 8vo., cloth, Z*. 

By the same Author, 

A BOOK for Y'OUNG WOMEN. By the Wifb or A Clbrotman. Fourth 
Edition, stiff cover, Gd. ; or cloth lettered, U. 

*' A book which may most advantageously be placed in the hands of young 
women."- Oittrrft of England Magatine. 

A BOOK for WIVES and MOTHERS. Second Edition. 6d., or cloth, U, 

TAITHFULL.— JUSTIFICATION by FAITH, CLEARED from ERROR ; 
founded on Scripture, and built up on the Testimom- of Protestant Divines. 
By the Rev. JAMES G. FAITHPULL, M.A., Vicar of North Miomw, 
Herts. Foolscap 8vo., 0. 6d. 

FEAllNE.— ENGLAND'S CHURCH in SAXON TIMES, 

Anti-Romiih in its Renovation, Doctrines, Episcopacy, and Rela- 
tions. By the Rev. THOMAS GUEADOW FEARNE, M.A., 
Perpetual' Curate of the New Parish of Upperthong. !«., Second 
Edition. 

By the same Author, 

TIlACTARIA^^SM ALLIED to POPERY, but Repug- 
nant to the Word of God and the Doctrines of the Church of 
England. Bd, 



8 WESTHEIM AND MACUfTOSH'S 

CONFIRMATION, SCRIPTURAL in its SPIRIT, APOS- 
TOLIC in ito ORIGIN, and BLESSED in its INFLUENCE. 
Price 3</. 

FENTON.— COTTAGE LECTURES on tba EPISTLES to Um SEVEN 
CHURCHES in ASIA. By the Rev. J. A. FEXTON, Norton, Dcrbjslure. 
FMool*. 

The HASTENING of CHRIST'S KINGDOM a MOTH^ to MISSION- 
ARY EXERTION. A Sermon.* By the tame Author. Stf. 

FLORA PARVULA ; or. Gleanings among Farorite Flowers. 'With En- 
gniTingB. 8\-o., 9g. (Ml 

GOB AT.— PORTRAIT of the Right Rer. SAMUEL GOB AT, D.D., 

Bishop of Jeruraleni. Is. Also, 

An ORDINATION SERMON, preached in Christ Chorcfa, on Moont Zkm, 

by the Right Rer. SAMUEL GOBAT, D.D., Bishop of Jernsalem. 

(Being his Lordship's first Ordination Sermon.) Is. 

GODFREY.— The BRITISH CHURCH NOT ORIGINALLY A POPISH 
CHURCH. A Sermon. By Ber. N.S.GODFREY, Curate of St. Marj's, 
Swansea. Cd. 

GOMPBRTZ.— FAITH and PRACTICE; Sermons. By the Rer. S. 
GOMPERTZ. Minister of Chalford Episcopal Chapel, Glonccstershire. 
ISmo., cloth lettered. As. 

G08SNER.— The SAVIOUR KNOCKING at the DOOR of MAN'S 
HEART. By the Rev. JOHANNES GOSSNER. Translated from the 
German, by Samuel Jacksox, Esq. 18mo., price 6<L 

HBNSLOW.— A PRACTICAL APPLICATION of tlie FIVE BOOKS of 
MOSES, adapted to Young Persons. By Mrs. J. S. HENSLOW. 16mo., 
dotii lettered, price 39. 

HEWLETT.— SCRIPTURE TRUTHS hi SCRIPTURE WORDS, for the 

use of Believers in Christ. By the Rev. ALFRED HEWLETT, M.A., 
Incumbent of Astlcy. 6d. 

By the same Author, 
OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL : its Rise and Progress, with Brief Notices of 
some departed Scholars. 16mo., cloth lettered. Iff. 9d. 

TROUBLES and MARTYRDOM of the Rer. GEORGE MARSH, Pro- 
testant Martyr, la. M. 

PLAIN SERMONS. Cloth. 2s. 6(f. 



HINTS to PARENTS in HUMBLE LIFE, on the Monl and ReUgioBS 
Tninmg of then: Children. Sd. 

IIOFACKER.-PERSONAL REFORM. By the Rev. W. HOFACKER, 
Deacon of St. Leonard's Church, at Stuttgart.' Translated from the German. 
18mo., 9d. 

HOOKER.— A LEARNED DISCOURSE on JUSTIFICATION. WORKS. 
and how the FOUNDATION of FAITH is OVERTHROWN. With a 
learned Sermon on the Nature of Pride. By RICHARD HOOKER. 6ef. 

HORNE. -A COMMENTARY on the PENITENTIAL PSALMS, 
PSALMS for the PARDON nf SIN, and INTERCESSORY' PSALMS. 
By Right Rer. GEORGE HOBNE, Ute Lord Bishop of Norwich. Prioe 6tf . 

The HUNDRED and NINETEENTH PSALM, with a Commentaiy. By 
the same. Bd. 

HYMNS for HEBREW CHILDREN; with Prayers for the nse of the 
Hebrew Schools, Patestine-place. I8mo., cloth, 2r. ftf. 

HYMNS for TIMES of SICKNESS and SORROW : selected from Tarlona 
Anthers. By a Lauy. The profits devoted to the Cholera Orphan Home. 
]2mo., cloth, gilt edges, Is. 



PUBLICATIONS. 9 

The INFANT ALTAR; or, Hymnt and Pnyen, in wceediogly tiaiple 
Langnage, intended for very young Children. Bqui^e 16mo., doth, U. 

By tlie Muoe Author* 
DAILY DEVOTIONS for YOUNG PERSONS; conaistingof Counsels on 
Pmyer, vith Morning and Evening Prayers for a Fortni^t ; and othon 
for special occasions. Price 9t. doth gilt ; 3s. (M. morocco. 

LEANING on the BELOVED; or» the Christian coming up from the 
Wilderness. 4d. 

INQUISITION for BLOOD; or, the Infliction of the Penalty of Death 
for Wilfiil Murder a Duty imperatively required of all Rulers, by natural 
law, moral right, and social obligation, as veil as by Divine Commandment. 
By A Witness for *' Judgment, MmcY, and FArrH.** Second Edition, 
enlarged, 8vo., It. 

JAMES. — SERMONS on some of the LBVITICAL TYPES. By 
UORATIO JAMES, M.A., Vicar of Cofai St. Aldwym's, GloueettersUre. 
Foolscap 8vo., doth lettered, price 4s. 6d* 

By the same Author, 
The DESCRIPTION and FALL of the MYSTICAL 
BABYLON. In a Course of Nine Lectures on Rer. xvii. and 
xviii. Also, The CHARACTER and DOOM of the MAN of 
SIN : Two Lectures on 2 Thess. ii. 4c. 



JAMESON.— A GLOSSARY to the OBSOLETE and UNUSUAL WORDS 
and PHRASES of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, in the Autboriwd English 
Version. By J. JAMESON. Foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

JEWELL. — An EXPOSITION upon the TWO EPISTLES of the 
APOSTLE St, PAUL to the THBSSAL0NIAN8. By the Rev. Father 
in God JOHN JEWELL, Bishop of Salisbury. A New Edition, eareiiiily 
revised and corrected, by the Rev. Pxtkr Hau^ H.A., Rector of Milston, 
Wilts. Post 8vo., cloth lettered, 3r. 6d. 

KILNER.-A SELECTION of ONE HUNDRED PSALM and HYMN 
TUNES, ANCIENT and MODERN, (adapted to all Metres in general 
use.) Harmonized for Four Voices, or for the Organ. By THOMAS 
KILNEK, Organist of Christ Church, Highbury. Second Edition. S»., or 
bound with " Chants," is, Cd. 

Also^by the same Author, similarly arranged, 

A SELECTION of CHANTS from ANCIENT and MODERN AUTHORS. 
Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

KRUMMACHER. — SOLOMON and SHULAMITE. By Dr. F. W. 
KKUMMACHEB, Author of ** BIgah the Tishbite." 18mo., 2s. 6d, 

By the same Author, 
STEPHEN and the ROCK of his SALVATION. ISmo., cloth. Is, 6t. 

Tlie INFANT SAVIOUR. The RANSOMED of the LORD. The^ 
FLYING ROLL. 18mo.,eloth lettered, 1«.M. 

The TEMPTATION of CHRIST hi the WILDERNESS. A New EditCon, 
18mo., cloth lettered. It. M. 

Sd. each, in stiff covers, or cloth lettered, 8d, 
The Beheading of John the BaipUst.~The Holy Qhost and his Livlag^ 
Temples.— Issachar.— Who is He that Condemneth ?— The True Church. 
—Brotherly Union. 

JACOB WRESTLING with the ANGEL. By the Rev. O. D. KRUM- 
MACHER. 18mo., cloth lettered, Ss. 64, 

KRUMMACHER— The ABUSE of the DOCTRINE of FREE GRACE. 
By the Rev. E. yr. KRUMMACHKR, Preacher in the Reformed Ghur«li 
at Langenberg. 6dL; or, cloth lettered, U, 
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£ME.».9BRM(yM9, and OUTLINSS of SKRM<yKl9. Bif the late Ret. 
J. D. LANE, M.A., Reetor of Forncett 9t. Peter'f, and ^brmeriy Fellair of 
St. John's College, Cambridge^ CkMi tottered, Gs. 

^LATATER.— OBIGIj^AL MAXIMS for the TOUNG. By J. C. LA- 
^^ATfiR. TranahOed fimn the Qerxnan, by the Daughter of a Clergyman. 
Gilt edges, price Bd. 

LfiATBS of POEBIE. By MARY HANNAH. ISmc, cloib lettered, 
^ price Is. 6d. 

iuiGHT and LOVE*. By the Mwaa AuUmv. 3d, 

£IGirr In the CLfWD ; or. Thoughts fbr Hours of Borrow. Price 6rf. 

LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected \rith the SECOND ADVENT of 
our LORD and SAVIOUR, preached at the Temporary Church, St. Paul's 
District, Cavidea TQwa,. durinf Leot. By CuannwrnKot the Cmottsa«( 

LBIGHTON.— APPLES of GOLU. From the Pttretlcail Works of ARCH- 
BISHOP LEIGHTON. 3d., im covers, or.cloch lettered, Sd. 

BEUSFrUAL TRUTHS, extrtcied from the WrtfetAXtf of ArchhbOiop Lelgk- 
too. Compiled by the Bey. W. WILSON, D.D., Yicarof Holy Rood, 
Seuthampton. Third Ediiion. 18«ra., cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. 

LLOYD.— SCRIPTURE P0BTI0W8 f with PRAYBR8 for INVALIDS. 

By ELIZABETH MARIA LLOYD. Is. , in stiff covers ; Is. 6d., in cloth, 

lettered. 

i By fhe tiatie Author, 

adUfCTtFiOATIOir the BELBaVBR'S FRIVILBGB. Beeoad BdlClon, 

price 2d, 

liONDOVf^PAVORAfirc VIEW of LONDON, as seen firom the top 
' Of 6t. Paul's. Embossed afid printed in colours. With a Key to every 
-. MitUUng; St., ki doth caae, gilt. 

■ K.B.--:Thl> heat ** VYevr of London " fbnns a handsome present to friends 
at a distance, the arrangement and details belnig Very accurate and vrell 
executed. 

LORD'S. PRAYErJ-tA Praetfaal BxptanatiQn of the Lord's Prayer, by way 
of Qoestlon and Answer. Adapted for the use of schools and private 
famUiH. 64. 

M'CAUL.— INIIRODUCTION to HEBREW GRAMMAR ; for the Use of 
^^egivierf. pdn^pUed by Rev. A, M^CAUL, IXD., && 8vo.^ price 4#. 

By the same Author, 
.^e OLD PATHS. 8Wk, fiocosd Edition, lAf. 

A SERMON preached in 8t. Paul's Glatfiedral, on Monday, October 19, 1846, 
on occasion of the VISITATION* of the Right Honourable and Right 
Reverend the Loi4 BISHOP «f LONDON. PuhUshedat the reqaest ofhlB 
Lordsliip. Is4 

The CHRISTIAN SANCTITARY CONTRASTED with the LEVmOAL 
...TCBMPLB. A BeraaoB f reached before the Rjght Hon. the Lord Mavor 
and Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, on the occasion of the Re-openilng 
of the Church of St. James, Duke's-place. U. 

▲n JLPOLOGY for tbe STUDY t>f HEBREW and BABBINICAJi LITE- 
BJtTURB. U, < 

PLAIN SERMONS, on Subjecte Practical and Prophetic llmo., doth 
If ttorcd, price Qt. 6d. 

The CONVERSION and RESTORATION of the JBW8 ; Two Sermons 
Hwwbed before the Utdveraitjr of Dablte. '8re., Beeond Edition, 9s. 

tt^-FBRSONALlTlr and WORll <of the HOLY SPIRIT, as revealed in the 
Old Teat&meDt ; a Tract for the Hotite of lam^. M. 



NEW TESTAMENT EVIDENCES, to prove that the Jewa are to be 
' Restored to the LAND of ISRAEL. Second Edition. 4<f. 

N.B.— 5ee also Books and Tracts on Popery ^ page IG. 



MAN in bis NATURAL, in his RENEWED, and In his GLORIFIED 
STATE, as poiurtrayed by the Spirit. 9d. 

MANSFIELD— A PICTURE of GRACE; or. the True Friend. A 
Scripture Narrative illuiiratlve of Goepel Truth. By the Ber. Q. 
MANSFIELD, A.B., lucunbent of Trinity District Parish, Trowbridge, 
VfWts. Second Edition. Foolscap 8to., 2«. 

MARY'S SCRAP-BOOK. By the Author of ••Wild Flowers and tlnlr 
Teachings," &c. Second EdttSoa. Cloth gilt, with ooloured plates, 3«. fid. 

HARSH.— PASSAGES from LETTERS, by a Ci.sBOYMaN, the Rer. 
WILLIAM MARSH, D.D., of Leammgton, oo Jewish, Prophetical* and 
other Scriptural subjects. In 18mo., doth lettered, \s. 6d. 

MARSH.— JUSTIFICATION by FAITH. A Brief Explanation of Cha 
Doctrine. By the Rev. W. TILSON MARSH, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James*, Ryde, &c. 8to., S<f. 

By the same Author, 

WISE or FOOLISH; or, SAFE or UNSAFE? A Que»- 
tion for every one in these times. 2d., or Is. C<2. per dozen. 

MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. A Roman Catholic Stary. By EMMA JANE, 
Author of *' Alice Cuninghamef" Ac, &c. Cloth lettered, ba. 

*«* This narrative elucidates in a striking manner the cormpt doctrfaie and 
■ practice of the Church of Rome, and is written In a very attraotive rtyle. 

MEMOIR of MARIA * * * , a Converted Jewess. Sixth Edition, 18mo.» 
cloth, U. 

MESSIAH the PRINCE. The Fifty-third and Fiity-fifth Chapters of 
Isaiah, in Hebrew and English. Gilt edges, 2d, 

MONET.— PARAPHRASE on the LORD'S PRAYER. By the Rov. O. 
F. S. MONEY, B.A., Incumbent of St. John's, Derby. ISnio., 3d. 

The CHURCH of ENGLAND and her OPPONENTS. A Dialogue 
between Presbyter, Theophilus, and Lydia. By the same Author. Stf . 

MOOR.— The WRECK and the ROCK. By the Rev. EDWARD J. MOOR, 

Rector of Great Bealfngs, Suffolk. Illustrated by Thirteen Engravings. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth lettered, price S#. 6d. 

MORSE.— PARENTS GOD'S NURSES. A Gift at the Font. By the 
Rev. FRANCIS MORSE, M.A., Curate of Tamworth. id. 

The MOTIVE to CHRISTIAN EXERTION. With Music. Second 
Editioii. 3d, 

MOULE.— BARRACK SERMONS, preaebed in the Cavaby Barradis at 
DoNbester. By the Rev. HENRY MOULE, M.A^ Viear of FoidlngUMi, 
Dorset, and Chaplain to the Troops. Second Edition. Price 2c. 6d. 

MYERS The JEW ; or, the Crisis of Judaism Exemplified. By the Rev. 

ALFRED MORITZ MYERS, Minister of Christ Church, Bamet; Author 
of ** Both one in Christ.** 18mo., cloth lettered, price 3s. 

The HISTORY of a YOUNG JEW, or of ALFRED MORITZ MYERS, 
Author of ** Both one in Christ." Adapted for Children. By the Author 
of ** The Peep of Day." Cloth, Is, 

The MUTUAL FOBGBT-ME-NOT of CHRIST and the BELIEVEB. 
Sixth Edition. Price 4d. 
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MYLNE.— The SPHtlT of LIFE in the SOUL. By O; 
W. MYLNE. ^mo., cloth, 1*. 

Also, by the tame Author, 
HARPS of GOLD ; or, the Sphrit of Praise. 18mo., limp cloth, U. 

INTERCESSORY PRAYER: its Duties and EiTects. Second Edition, 
Cloth, U, 

The SICK ROOM ; or. Meditations and Prajren, in the Simplest Form, 
fbr the use of Sick Persons. Specially adapted for Patients in Hospitals. 
By the Author of ** Intercessory Prayer," Ac. 12mo., Very Large Typie. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, in the Simplest Language. Large Type. S^ 

WHAT IS CHANCE ? A Dialogue. Third Edition. 4d. 

TRACTS.— The Serpent's Bite Too Late after Death.— Zaocheos la the 

Tree. — The Shying Hosse. Itf. each, or 25 for U. id. 

NOAH*S DOVE, bringing an OLIVE of PEACE to the TOSSED ARK 
of CHRIST'S CHURCH. By Bishop HALL. With a Sketch of his 
Life. 3<f. 

OCCUPY TILL I COME. By the Author of '* Light and Love," &c. 6d, 

PAT'S APOLOGY ; or, ** England the Wickedest Place in the World." lib 

PARENTAL FAITH REWARDED ; a brief Narrative of the Dlnesa and 
Death of a Son of many Prayers. 18mo.> 6d, 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS to BYSTANDERS in cases of APPARENT 
DEATH by DROWNING, HANGING, &c, Ac. By a Physjciav. Id. 

The PILGRIM'S HANDBOOK ; or, Counsel and Comfort for the Way- 
farers of Zion. Set forth by a Pilorim. With Ornamental Title-page, 
cloth, 58. 6d. 

** Plain directions, wise counsels, and sure comforts." 

POPERY.— iS'ec page 16. 

PRAISE and PRAY. By the Author of *' Occupy till I come." 18mo^. 
cloth, gilt edges. 1«. 

PRAYER.— The BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, comprising a course of 
Original Prayers for every Morning and Evening in the Year, arranged In 
the order of the Ecclesiastical Year, according to the Book of Common 
Prayer. To which are added. Prayers adapted to the Festivals of the 
Church, and to the varying circumstances of the Family, with others for 
special occasions. By Clergyubn of tub Unitbo Church op England 
AND Ireland. With an Introductory Essay on Family Worship, by the 
Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. Edited by Rev. C. J. Goodhart, M.A., 
Reading, and Rev. C. Hollowat, B.A., Stanford Dingley, Berks. Seoond 
Edition. Price, cloth boards, gilt edges, 1/. 6«. ; morocco, 21. is. 

SKETCH of a MORNING and EVENING PRAYER for CHILDRBN, 
to be filled up by themselves. On a Card, 2(f. 

PRAYERS for EVERY DAY In the WEEK ; for the use of Week-dtj and 
Sunday Schools. By E. H. id. 

PROTESTANT LAYS from MANY LYRES. Ck>llected 
by a Lady. Containing Thirty-one diSerent Pieces on various 
Protestant Subjects. Cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

READING for the RAILROAD ; being InteresUng and InstmctiTe Selec- 
tions from various Christian Authors. 18mo., cloth lettered, price If. 

i^B/C'H'ARDT.-.PROOFS that JESUS of NAZARETH is the SON of 
DAVID. Bj the Rev. J. C. REICUAUDI. lQn»).,M. 
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RBTNOLDS.— SIX LECTURES on the JEWS. By the Rev. JAMES 
J. REYNOLDS, A.M. 4s, 

ROGERS.— The FOLDED LAMB: Memorials of an 
Infant Son. By his Mother. With a Preface, hy his Father, 
the Rev. G. A. ROGERS, Leominster.. With a Portrait. Ele- 
gantly bound, 49. 6d, 

ROWTON.— CAPITAL PUNLSHMENT for MURDER SCRIPTURAL ; 
or, the Divine Law Viadicated. By the Rev. RUPERT J. ROWTON, 
Rector of Southwood with Limpenhoe. 3d. 

RULES for READING the SCRIPTURES.— The DESIGN of the SCRIP- 
TURES.— The EXCELLENCY of the SCRIPTURES.— GLORIOUS 
SCRIPTURAL PROMISES. Four neatly printed Tablets, intended for 
pasthig in Bibles of all sizes. 29 for U. 6tf. ; 4s. per 100. 

Tho SACRED YEAR: containing Hymns and Verses for every Sunday and 
Holyday throughout the Year. 18mo., cloth, bs. ; cloth, gilt edges, 6ir. 6<f. ; 
morocco, 8s, 

The SCARLET LINE ; or, Salvation by Christ traced through Dr. Watts's 
Hvrans for Children. By the Author of ** Search and Look ; *' " The 
Tabernacle." 6rf. 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONING CARDS, for the USE of PRIVATE 
FAMILIES and SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Two Series. U. 6d. each. 

SEARCH and LOOK: a Help to School and Family Instructions on the 
Cities and Mountains of Iwael. 18mo., 6d. 

SHEPHERD.— The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED, in Three 
Hundred Questions and Answers, with Scripture References. Collected 
from larger works by the Rev. RICHARD SHEPHERD, M.A., of St. 
Mary's Hall, Oxford, Minister of St. Margaret's, Ware. Price 4d, 

By the same Author, 
SHORT PRAYERS for EVERY DAY in the WEEK, to be used either In 
the Family or in Private, id, 

CONSOLATION for the AFFLICTED CHRISTIAN ; or, the Presence of 
the Lord with his People in their greatest Troubles, Distresses, and 
Dangers. By the Rev. THOMAS BROOKS. Abridged by the Rev. 
H. Shepherd. Paper, id, ; cloth, Gd. 

COMMUNION with GOD In PRIVATE. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d, 

A FRIENDLY WORD for MOURNERS, bereaved of Relatives and 
Friends by Death. 2d. 

SMITH The GARMENT of PRAISE for tho SPIRIT of HEAVI- 
NESS ; a Practical Exposition of the Third Psalm. By Rev. HENRY 
SMITH, Chaplain of the Juvenile Reformatory, Parkburst, Isle of Wight. 
18mo., cloth, 2s. 

By the same Author, 

The EARLY BRITISH CHURCH, founded by St. Paul, 
shown from History to be Protestant, and the Pope proved to be 
an Usurper. Price 6d» 

SPURGIN.— ANTI-TRACT ARIAN TRACTS; o*, the Church of England 
opposed to Tractarianism, both in Doctrines and Ceremonies. First Seriei. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN SPURGIN, Vicar of Hockham, Norfolk. In 
one vol., fcp. 8vo., bs. M, 

By the same Author, 
ANTI-TRACT ARIAN TRACTS. Second Series. 2#. 

TRACTARIANISM at variance with the FORMULARIES and AUTHO- 
KITIB8 of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. ^<^QTi^^^\Vsck«^^<ai^vcSk. 
enlarged, Frfco If. 6d. 
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Hie ARTICLES of the OHUROn of BNOLAND YINDICATED, aid 

her Views on Baptismal Regeneration and Cbuzdi Oovemment qr the 
Apostolical Succession considered. 2s. 6d, 

STATHAM. — SUGGESTIONS for the ESTABLISH- 
MENT of an INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION in coanexion 
with NATIONAL SCHOOLS, as a preventive to Crime, Vagrancv, 
and Pauperism, &c., &c. With Tables. By Rev. RICHARb 
JERVIS STATHAM, Rector of Tarporley, Cheshire. Price 1«. 

STOCKS. — An ESSAY on the NATURR and CHABACTRR of 
RATIONAL and ELEVATING AMUSEMENTS, and their Influence 
• upon the Industrial Classes. By W. STOCKS. 8vo., It, 

8T0RR.— The FAl^IILY PREACHER : 8bort Practical Sermona for 
Home. By the Rev. FRANCIS STORR, M.A., Vicar of Aoton» Cheshire. 
8vo., 4s. Qd. Also, Second Series, price 4s. 

SUNDAY MEMORIALS : Twenty Years since. 18mo., doth. It. 6d, 

The TABERNACLE hi the WILDERNESS ; or, the Gospel preached 
under the Old and New Testaments. Is. 

THELWALL.— The HEIDELBERG CATECHISM of the REFORMED 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. (First published in 1563.) With a Prefisce, 
containing historical facts, and other illustrative matter. By the Rev. A. S. 
THELWALL, Lecturer on Public Reading at King's College^ Irfmdon. 
Limp cloth. It. 

Also, by the same Author, 
EXERCISES in ELOCUTION, in Verse, and Prose: to which is pre- 
fixed, a Lecture on the Importance of Elocution, In connexion with Minlstonal 
Usefulness. 8vo., As. Gd. cloth. 

THOUGHTS on BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. By a Clbrgtman 

OF THE DiOCBKB OF BaRBADOBS. M. 

TREV ANION.— TWELVE SERMONS on some of the HISTORICAL 
CHAPTERS of the BOOK of GBNESIS^preacbed at St. Mary's Church, 
Whitby. By the Rev. F. W. TREVANION» M.A., Incumbent of Whitby. 
Crown 8vo., cloth lettered, price 5s. 

VAUGHAN.~THOUOHT6 on the FRUITS of the SPIRIT. By the late 
Bev. HENRY VAUGHAN, Vicar of CrickhoweU, and Mfaiister of Fvk 
Chapel, Chelsea. Second Edition. 32niOw, price Is. 

VINCENT.— BAPTISMAL and SCRIPTURAL REGENERATION, 
considered in THREE SERMONS. By the Rev. WILLIAM VINCENT, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trhiity Church, Islington. Bd,, or in cloth, 9d. 

WATTS.— CHRIST the CONSOLATION of his PEOPLE. By Rev. 
J. W. WATTS, M.A., Vicar of Bicester. Neat doth, glh edges, 1«. 

WAITING to be GRACIOUS. By the Author of «* Light and Love." 2d. 

The WATER of LIFE. 32mo., 2d. 

WHITWELL.— The MATERIAL and INTELLECTUAL UNIVERSE, 
from which the OBJECT and END of EDUCATION may be DEDUCED. 
By CATHARINE WHITWELL, of SoHhuU. Second Edition, revised, 
with a Frontispiece. 8vo., 9ff.6d. 

WHAT are the ERRORS of TRACTARIANISM? or, the Qnestion An- 
awered in a Letter to a Dear Friend. Foiriacap 8vo., cloth lettered, U, 

WILCOX.— CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. THOMAS WILCOX. W. 

SAVING FAITH DISCOVERED : in Three Diaiognes. By the same. 6d. 

WILSON.— The MILLENNIUM, or, WORLD to COME ; and its Relations 
to Preceding Dispeniationa. By J. WILSON. Cloth, price Sc. 

By the same Author, 
OUB TBjRAELITISH ORIGIN. LesUnes ou Andant Israel, tmd the 
Araelftfth Origin of the Modem Nat\oTi«ot'E.>no^. TVNx^'SAW.Nixi. "te.^. 
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W]LSOK;^Tk« BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to tbe MOB£ COR. 
RECT UNDERSTANDING of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of 
tlM OLD TESTAMENT. Bj Rev. W. WILSON* D J).— Seepage 2. 

WORDS of COMFORT for the SUFFKRING and tte SORROWFUL. A 
S«l«fi4ioa by the Author of "y^Ud Flowers aud their Teachings," &c. 
Cloth, Is, 6tf. 

WRENCH— The HIGHLAND GLEN; or, Plenty and Fanaine. By 
MATILDA WRENCH. A Second Edition. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen Do\rager. The profits will be given to the suffering High> 
landers. 6tf., or in cloth, It, 

ZION'S KING : being a Selection of Scripture Passages on various Subjects. 
12mo., dotb, 2s. 6d. 



CatecSCsmg, etc. 

The CHURCH CATECHISM MADE PLAIN; with TexUof Scriptora: 
for ScfaooU and Young Persons. By Rev. W. WELDON CHAMPNEYS, 
M.A., Rector of Whitechapel. Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. M. 

The ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND ; Broken into Short 
Questions, fbr the Use of Children and Schools. With copious Scripture 
References and Notes. By Rev. ANDREW BROOKE CLARKE, A.B., 
Curate of Killesk, Diocese of Ferns. Bd. 

The CATECHISM of tha CHURCH of ENGLAND, with an EXPLANA- 
TION, in whicb the various Errors around us are scripturally guarded 
against, and the Fundamental Truths of Christianity clearly and simply 
exhibited. By the same. Is. 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS on the CHURCH CATECHISM. With the 
Texts in full. By the Rev. THOMAS GREENE, B.D., Rector of Ful- 
modestonc, Norfolk. Price dd. 

The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED, in Three Hundred Questions 
and Answers* with Scripture Hefiureaees. Collected partly from larger 
works on the Catechism by <he Rev. RICHARD 8HEPBERD, M.A., 
of St. Mary's HaU, Ojdard, Minister of S^ Margaret's, Ware. Fifth 
Edition, revised. Price Ad, 

CATECHISM for YOUNG CHILDREN. With Scripture Proofs. 2<f. 



The CHURCHlklAN'S MONTHLY PENNY MAGAZINE, and GUIDE 

to CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 14. 

Also Vols. 1., II., and 111., in cloth, U.6d. each. Vol. IV., containing 
Nineteen Numbers. 2s. 2d. 

N.B.— ^Each future Volume will conunoace on the 1st (tf January. 

The CHRISTIAN COTTAGER'S MAGAZINE. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Hiwtxrr, M. A., Astley, near Manchester. Momthlif. 2d, 

The CHURCH of ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S MAGAZINE. 
Maniklif, \d. 

The CHURCH of ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY MA- 
GAZINE. 15. 

The EPISCOPALIAN MAGAZINE, and CHURCH- 
MAN'S EVANGELICAL RECORD. Edited by a Clergyman 
of the Church of Enoland. Monthly. 6d, 

The FAMILY PREACHER; or. Short Practical Sermons for Home. 
Second Series. By Rer. F. STORR, Acton, Cheshire, U.^M«k(M«. 
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Tb« FISHERMAN'S FRIENDLY VISITOR, nd MARINER'S COKU 
PAN ION. Pabllthed everjr Three Montht. fd. 

The IRISH INTBLLTGENCE ; the Frogrest of the Irish SodeCy of 
London. Id. Monthlj. Also, Vol. I., cloth lettered, U. 6tf. 

The JEWISH INTELLIGENCE; or, Monthly Account of the Flrooeodlngft 
of the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
Monthly, id. 

The JEWISH ADVOCATE, for the Young. Monthly, id. 

The SCRIPTURE EXPOSITOR ; or. District Visitors* Assistant. Edited 
by Rev. C. Holland, St. Stephen's, Ipiwich. On the 1st and 15th of 
every month. Id. 
Also, Vol. I., and Vols. I. and II., Second Series, cloth lettered, 3§. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the CHURCH of ENGLAND YOUNG 
MEN'S SOCIETY for AIDING MISSIONS at HOME and ABROAD. 
Price 2<f. 

The THAMES CHURCH MISSION QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 3A< 

The TRUE BRITON : a Home Friend and Evening Corn- 
Companion. On the 1st and 15th of each month. The object of 
this publication is to induce among the humbler classes a more 
healthy style of reading. Each number is illustrated with a choice 
Engraving. Id. 

The WEEKLY VISITOR, and CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
READER. Conducted by the Rev. R. BICKERSTETH, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John's Church, Clapham-rise. Id Weekly 
Numbers, lid. ; and Monthly Parts, 7d. Each Fart contaius an 
Engraving qf the highest character. 



ISoolts antr f^tactis on IPoyers* 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 

An APPEAL to PROTESTANTS respecting the Nation's 
true Defence against the Papal Aggression. }d. 

ANECDOTES of the CHURCH of ROME in the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 6d. 

An ANTI-PAPISTICAL CATECHISM: being a concise 
instruction on such Tenets and Prindples of the Romish Church 
as particularly affect the lives and possessions of men. Id, or 75. 
per 100. 

BROWN.— REPORT of Rev. A. W. BROWN'S SPEECH 
at NORTHAMPTON: with an Appendix of Fifty Sections, con- 
taining information, documents, and. references on Romanism, in 
England, Poland, &c. 3<. M. 

BEAUMONT INSTITUTION LECTURES on POPERY. 
3d. each. 

The CHURCH of ROME. Lectures by Rev. C. R- 
ALFORD, M.A., Christ Church, Doncaster. Is. 
Contents: — Rome's Hostihty to the Bible — ^Rome's gross Idol- 
atry — Rome's bad Morality— Rome's cruel Persecution. 

llie CHURCH of OUR ¥OEE¥ATBEB,S, Second Ed. Id. 
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The CANON LAW of the CHURCH of ROME. A Lec- 
ture by the Rev. HUGH M'NEiLE. 2dL 

FEW WORDS to the CLERGY and LAITY of ENG- 
LAND on Lord John Russell's Letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Id. 

FREE and PROTESTANT ENGLAND in 1851. Id., 

25 for 1*. 

"HERE YOU MAY READ ALL ABOUT IT;'' or, an 
Answer to the Question, " What is all this Stir about? " by Rev. 
THOMAS CLOWES, A.M., Ashbockiug, Sufiblk. 4th 1000. U. 

Also, 
Part 2. On TRACTARIANISM. 1 id., or 10?. per 100. 

IS IT THE BIBLE OR THE PRIEST ? a Tale for the 
Times and a Tale of Truth. \d. 

KING EDWARD "VI.; his Protest against the Roman 
Primacv. 3s. per 100. 

M*CAUL.— The TWO MOTHERS: "Rome," or "The 
Jerusalem which is above.'' By the Rev. ALEX. M'CAUL, 
D.D. Id. Also, by the same Author, 

IS THE PRESENCE of a CARDINAL in ENGLAND 
NECESSARY or EXPEDIENT? A Question for the Queen, 
the People, and the Legislature. 6d. 

The TWO ROCKS, CHRIST or PETER. Second Ed. 2d. 

WIIY does the CHURCH of ROME hide the SECOND 
COMMANDMENT from the PEOPLE ? id. 

WHAT IS THE CANON LAW ? 2d. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. Second Edition. 3d. 

The BILL WORSE THAN THE BULL. Id. 



The MARTYR'S MONUMENT. A Poem. By the Rev. 
J. BULL. Id. 

NORMAN.— A PROTESTANT CATECHISM, in which 
Christian Truth is contrasted with Romish Error, and both tried 
by the Word of God. By the Rev. EDWARD NORMAN, M.A., 
Rector of Brosna, Diocese of Ardfert and Aghadoe. Id., or 7«. 6d. 
per 100. 

The PAPACY BRIEFLY CONSIDERED as to its Cha- 
racter, Encouragements, and Influence. By the Rev. C. DAY, 
Vicar of Mucking. 6d., 5s. per dozen. 

The PAPAL MOLOCH ; or, the Human Sacrifices of the 
Inquisition. From authentic Sources. With an Engraving. 6d. 

POPERY and PERSECUTION; or. Gleanings from Ire- 
land. Id. 

POPERY, a SPIRTTUAL TYRANNY. By the Rev. 
RICHARD SHEPHERD. Id. 

POPERY, the MYSTERY of INIQ.U1TX. ^^Maa^ftK^. 
WILLIAM CLARKE, St. Jo\«i's, CVve&Ux. ^d. 
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Til* PROTESTANT and BOMAMST; or, the C<»8e- 
quences of a Thoughtless Marriage. ItL 

A PROTESTANTS REASON WHY HE W£LL NOT 
BE A PAPfST. 1^<;., or lOs. Bd. per 109. 

PROTESTANT TRACTS : Fight the Good Fight Let m 
rise up and Build, ^d. each. 

The REAL QUESTION. An Address to the Common 
People of England. By the Rev. W. HARRISON. 3*. per 100. 

REES.— SHALL PROTESTANT ENGLAND SUEMT 

to PAPAL ROME ? By R«v. H. T. REES, Incumbent of St. 
Macy'Sy Spital-square. 4(i, 

ROMISH AGGRESSION. A Yford to Englishmen. Id., 

25 for Is. 4d, 

ROMANISM. Plain Lectures on Romanism; By the 
Rev. W. RELTON. 2rf. each. 

No. 1. The Claim of the Church of Rome to UniTersal Dominfon. 
No. 2. The Doctrines of tlie Church of Home and the Church 
of England on tlie Lord's Sapper. 

•* SATAN'S CHURCH;" or, the Society of Jesus compared 
with the Church of God. By a Curate in the country. 6A 

SIMPLE CATECHISM for PROTESTANT CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. W. W. CHAMPNEYS, Whitechapel. ^d, 

SHORT PROTESTANT CATECHISM for the Use of 

National Schools in connexion with the Church of England. By 
the Rev. R. C. SAVAGE. Second Edition. 2d., or 12*. per lOO. 

SUFFOLK MARTYRS : Popery as it Was and Is. By 
A. B. GREEN. Is. 

SHALL ^TE GIVE UP THE BIBLE .» A Handbill 

2«. per 100. 

The TRUE PROTESTANT'S J^IANUAL ; or, Brief An- 
swers to the Principal Questions of the Romish Controversy. By 
Dr. C. MALAN, D.D. 8d. 

The TRUMPET SOUNDED j or, England roused to Battle 
against Rome. By the Rev. W. M. HIND, M.A., Curate of 
Stapenhill. 2d, 

The THREE ROMAN INVASIONS of BRITAIN. 2d. 

VOICE to PROTESTANTS, with some Help to Prayer 
suited to these Times. Id. 

VITAL QUESTIONS for ROMAN CATHOLICS. 3*. 
per 100. 

VmAT SHALL WE ANS^^^R j a Plain Address from a 
Protestant Minister to his People on the subject of the Romish 
Invasion. By the Rev. DISNEY ROBINSON. 3d. each, 2s. 6d. 
per doien, 18s. per 100. 

<5'c. ^c- ^^^ 
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BROCK.-^TRACTARIANISM SGHI3MATICAL and DISHONEST: a 
Letter to Lord LytteltoB. Bjr Rev. WILLIAM BROCK, Rector of 
Bl8hop*^B Waltham, Hants. Second Edition. 6tf. 

By the same Author, 
HELP, LORD, FOR THE GODLY MAN CEASETH; 
or, the Church bereaved. A Sermon ^n the Death of the Rev. 
Thomas Brock, of Guernsey. 6dL 

CARDAIL.— STAND PAST! A Solemn Warning to 
Englishmen Against the Errors and Dangers of these Times. By 
the Rev. W. CARDALL, Vicar of Budbrooke. 6d. 

CAMERON.— BAPTISM, accompanied by CONDITIONAL and UNCON- 
DITIONAL GRACE. A few considerations tending to reconcile the 
conflicting opinions bow held on Baptism. By CHARLBS RICHARD 
CAMBRON, M.A., Chrirt Church, Ozfofd, Rector of Swaby, Lincoln- 
shire. Cd. 

FAITH and ASSURANCE of FAITH. By a Member of 

THE Church of England. So?. 

FARLEY.— A VOICE from the FONT. Regeneration not necessarily con- 
nected with Baptism, proved from Holy Scripture and the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church of Bngland. By W. M. FARLEY, Curate of 
Haddenham. Cd. 

GASCOYNE.— A LETTER to the REV. E. R. ELLIOTT, 

A.M., showing that his Exposition of the Seven Seals in his 
" Horae Apocalypticae " is without any solid Foundation. By 
Rev. R. GASCOYNE. Is. 6d. 

HANNUM.—HISTORY as ILLUSTRATIVE of the PROVIDENCE of 
GOD. A Lecture delivered before the Church of Bnglaiid Young Men 's 
Missionary Society, December 12, 1848. By J. T. HANNUM. 3d. 

IRELAND, AS IT AVAS, AS IT IS, AND AS (by the 
Grace of God) IT WILL BE. Green cloth, lettered, U. 

JENNER. — The QUEEN'S SUPREMACY VINDI- 
CATED. BytheRev. STEPHEN J ENNER,M./C. Is. 

KING.— FRIENDLY ADVICE to YOUNG MEN, as to 
the Importance of Employing their Leisure Hours in the Improve- 
ment of their Minds; with especial reference to the prevailing 
Spirit und Dangers of the Times, and the Religious and Scientific 
Institutions for Yovng Men. To which is added an Appendix on 
Romish Encroachment Being the Substance of a Lecture de- 
livered at the Opening of the Oswestry Young Men's Institute. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS KING, A.B., Curate of Oswestry, and late 
Sdiolar of Trinity College, Dublin. In stiff covers, 1*. 

LEA.— « TREASON IN THE CAIVIP ;" being an Address 
delivered at a Meeting of the Church Education Society for 
Ireland, at Worcester. By THOMAS SIMCOX LEA, Esq., 
Chairman. Qd, 

MILLER<^PJl£ACHING; a Sermon. By the Rev. JOHN C. MILLER, 
M. A. 2d., or 8s. per 100. 

BIBLE BURNING. By the same Author. 3</., or IGs. per 100. 

M'lLVAINE.— The CHRISTIAN MINISTER'S GREAT 
WORK. . By C. P. M*1LYM^E, ^u\io^ ol <3!Ei\^, ^\Siev 
JRecommendation by Rev. G. FisK. 6d. 
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nNEVEH. A Poem. By the Rev. E. H. BICKER- 
STETH. 1*. 

PAGE.— A REPLY to a FAREWELL LETTER to his 
PARISHIONERS by HENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
late Vicar of East Farleigb. By the Rev. THOMAS PAGE, 
Rugby. 3d. 

PARRY.— FATHERLESS CHILDREN LEFT TO GOD. 

A Sermon on behalf of the Sailors' Orphan Girls' School. By the 
Rev. JOHN PARRY, Rector of St John's, Wapping. 4d. 

WHITE.— A SERMON on CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
Preached at Ferry Fryston, Yorkshire. By Rev. W. HOPKINS 
WHITE. 6d, 

WHITTEMORE.— The WORK of the SPIRIT in its 
Sovereig:nty, its Manifestation, and its Mystery. By the Rev. W. 
M. WHITTEMORE. 3d. 

A WORD of WARNING for EVERYBODY; or, Take 
Heed and Beware of Covetousness. By the Author of " Shall I 
Keep the Fast, and How ? " "Count up your Mercies," &c. W.* 

" UNFAITHFULNESS to the CHURCH of ENGLAND.'* 
What is it ? An Earnest Whisper to her True Sons. By His- 

TRIOMASTIX. U. 
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N.B. — In addition to the foUowingf mantf hooks suitable for rewards 
will be found in tlie foregoing Catalogue; and Wertheim and 
Macintosh have constantly on sale books suited to various ages, 

ALICE LEIGH ; or, the Sister's Grave. 2d. 

ANNA, the LBBCH-VENDOR ; a Narrative of Filial Love. By O. 
6LAUBRECIIT. With Engravings. Third Edition. Idmo., cloth, U. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. CLARKE. 

** This is as pretty a tale, without any romance, as we can well meet with. 
The heroine is living now; a simple, pious, devoted daughter of worthy 
parents; the character of the old man is beautifully drawn."— CftrMuin 
Ladg*s Magazine, 

BECKWITU.— A TRIBUTE to the MEMORY of THOMAS H.P. BECK- 
WITH, a Chrlst'8 Uospital Boy. 18mo., price 4.d. 

BEHOLD, HE PRAYBTH. 2d. 

BIBLE CARTOONS. Cloth, 4«. ^. ; paper, 3«. 

The BIRTH of CHRIST, and the IRON PEN. 6d., or cloth. Is. 

BUNBURY.— FANNY, the FLOWER GIRL. With an Engvavinff* 
Price 6d., or cloth lettered, \s. By Miss BUNBURY.— The Castle and 
Hovel. Price 6d., or cloth, 1«.— -The Blind Girl of the Moor; a Shepberd'k 
ChUd. Price 4d. 

X\ao, 
The BLIND CLERGYMAN and HIS 1.\TT1A G\3\\WL. ^SRVOkwilYa.* 
graving. 4d. 
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A YISTT to the CATACOMBS, or FIRST CHRISTIAN CBMETEBIBS 
at ROME ; and a MIDNIGHT VISIT to MOUNT VESUVIUS. By 
8ELINA BUNBURT. 12mo., 6tf. 

In Fancy Covers, priee 2d. each. 

A, Happy New Year.— -Victory to Jesus Christ ; a Missionary Story Tlia 

Indian Babes in the Wood. — ** I am so happy ! "—The Image Worshipper 
Converted.— The Little Dumb Boy ; an Irish Story.— The Infont's Prayer. 
—The Brother's Sacrifice ; a French Story.— It is Enough ; or, Trust fai- 
Providence. 

CHRISTMAS EVE at DUSSELTHAL. With an Engraving. Ina&ney 
eover. Price 2d. 

The CORRECTED TEMPER; or, Bear and Forbear. SeT. 

CRANMER.- The LIFE and TIMES of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
Cloth, U. 6d. 

CUBITT.— CHRIST'S LAMBS. A Sermon preached to Children in Win- 
chester Cathedral on Whit-Monday. By G. J. CUBITT, M.A., Rector of 
St. Thomas, Winchester. Price 9d. 

EARLY PIETY . or, Recollections of Margaret Second 
Edition. Zd. 

EXAMPLES and PRECEPTS, in Lessons for Schools. Genesis. 3d. 

The FIRST LENT LILIES. A Tale for Children. By the Author of 
*' The Bread of Deceit," &c., &c. Third Edition. 4d. 

FISK.— The FAITHFUL SERVANT. A Sermon, preached in St. Matthew's 
Church, Walsall, on Sunday Evening, Jan. 22, 1843, on the occasion of the 
Death of Sarah Oldland, an aged and falthftil Christian servant in the 
Vicarage family. By the Rev. G. FISK, LL.B., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Minister of Christ Chapel, St. John's Wood-road, London, &c. 32mo., 34.. 

FISON.— The GERMAN SHOEMAKER. By Mrs. FISON. Price id. 

The FLOWER FADETH ; (Is. x\. 7.) Memoir of SARAH ALEXANDER. 
18mo., cloth. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The FRUITS of FAITH ; or, the Power of Religion exemplified in the Life 
of Barbara . 18mo. Second Edition. 6^., stiff covers. 

FRY.— PRAYERS for a CHILD. MORNING and EVENING. By the 
late Rev. JOHN FRY, B.A., Rector of Desford, Leicestershire, Author of 
** The Second Advent," &c. 2d. 

GREGG.— PLAIN TEACHING for LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. By Rev. JOHN GREGG, Trinity Church, Dublin. Id. 

By the same, 

WISDOM UNTO SALVATION. A Sermon to Children. 

3rf. 
The WAY to be GOOD. A Sermon to Children. 3d. 

GOING HOME; or, the Two Midshipmen. By the Author of "Female 
Examples selected flrom the Holy Scriptures." 2d. 

GIUSEPPE, the ITALIAN BOY. By the Author of «* The German Shoe- 
maker." With Engravings. Price 6d., or clotli lettered. It. 

** A well-written account of the superstition (we might say, ridSealous 
practices) at Rome. The youth of England ought to read this UfcUft lk«(^" — 
The Teacher* i Mag., Aug., 1846. 
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HBBBST.^FER1LS at BEA, TIm late WoodcrAa Ssem of tke 4liHU 
'Western Steam Ship e«au»ared vith the Sliipirrwk of St. IVmL With 
Reflections. By the Rev. C. HEBERT, MJL. Vicar oi JUcAiladc. 6^ or 
3s. per doien. 

HOSPITAL SCENES. Vy a lale HoanVAi. Cbaplaim. 2tf. 

HTMNS and SONGS, for Infitnt Schools, chiefly original, with the Me!oAi«Ar 
Gtf., or Bd. gilt edges. 

JBNNER TOUNG MART'S BB8T PURBUIT. A Ditooiuae deUvavd at 

St. Micliael's, Stockwell, in behalf of the Church of England Young Maa's 
Missionary Society. By Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, of St. Jofin's Col- 
Iflft, Cambridge, id, 

JERRAM.— The TRIAL of FAITH ; or, a Brief Memofar of Jane Smith. 
By Rev. JAMES JERBASi, MJL« Vicar gf -Clioblism, Svoraj, ftkt 
Is. cloth lettered. 

The JUVENILE MISSIONARY IFOIN-BOOK. Chiefly 
dttigned for tlie Use of Juvenile Missionary Meetings. To vihlai 
is aaded a Short Prayer suited to such Occasions, id. 

KEEPSAKE for a YOUNG SERVANT. Thbrd Bdlthm, price fitf. 

A KEY to the HOLY SCRIPTURES, for the U$B of COTTAGERS 

and others : l>eing an Explanation of the most important Scriptural Wovds 
and Terms. 6d. 

LESLIE. — SUSAN SMITH, ttie FERRYMAN'S DAVGHTEK. By 

ELIZA LESLIE, id, 

LETTER from an ELDER BROTHER. 3d. 
LITTLE WILLIE and the APPLE-TRER 2d. 

LIGHT AT EVEIONG TIKE. By a £undat School Txacbsb. Becood 
JBdiUon, price id, 

LIGHT and LOVE. 2d. 

LIFE: LOST and FOUND. In three parts. Gd. 

LIVING WATERS by the PILGRIM'S PATH. A Tale for the Young, id. 

The LITTLE CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY ALPHABET. Bj A LADY. 

With twenty-nine Engravings. Sixth 1000. 6tf. 

MALLINSON.— The GREAT CITY, Its KING and PEOPLE. An 

Allegory. By Rev. W. MALLINSON, M.A., Incumbent of Cross-Stone, 
Hali&x. id, 

OBBRLIN, the GOOD PASTOR of BAN Dfi LA ROCHE. Price fill. 

OLD JOE ARNOLD, the Public House Keeper. Second Edition, 2d, 

PARROTT— The JEW: Past, Present, and Future. By MABIANME 
PARROTT. 6d.t or cloth. It. 

By the same Author, 

CHARLIE GILBERT j or, Try Again. 4</. 

BIBLE NUMBERS ; or, Scripture Facts in Rhyme. With References. Id. 
ROUGH RHYMES for COUNTRY GIRLS. Second Edition, Cd, 
ROUGH RHYMES for FARMERS' BOYS. Second Edition, id. 
The CLEANEST COTTAGE ; or. the InHuence of Home. 2d. 
The NEGLECTED COTTAGE ; or. the Home of the Slothful. 2d, 



PLATfVR.-^ThB AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS PLATTER, a 
0cbooimB»ter of the 10th Cemturf. TteaM\R.%t4L tcow \ba <3(imiao. Bj 
Mn, Finn. Third Edition, (kf., ot tlotYv, \«. 
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POOR ALFRED. A True Narrative. 3d, 

PRIVATE PRAYERS for the use of CHILDREX. id. 

The RAGGED-SCHOOL POCKET SPELLING-BOOK. Id, 

The SHEPHERD'S CX)RD. 2d. 

SIMEON.~A BRIEF MEMOIR of the Rev. CHARLB8 SIMEON, M^., 

late Senior Follow of King's College^ Cambridge. 18mo., cloth lettered, 
Is.Gd, 

SELIGMANN aad KATHAN. Two Authentic Narratives. Translated 
from the German, by Sophia Lloyd. Second Edition, 18mo., 6d. ; or cloth 
lettered. Is. 

The TEACHER'S TEXT-BOOK. 2d, 

THIRZA ; or, the Attractive Power of the Cross. Ibranslated from the 
German. Eighth Edition, (HC; or cloth lettered, It, 

The THREE HOUSES. The House of Prayer. The House appointed fbr 
all living. The House not made with hands. Third Edition. 6d, 

TRACTS for the YOUNG. Containing Short Tracts on Missionary, 
BiofrapbkaU and Misoellaoeoas swblects. Sdked by the Author of the 
** Cottage School Class-books.** In assorted packets. First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Series. M. each. Alto in Mtortad packets, Gd. ; and in 
packets, U. 

A TRUE STORY about a NEW TESTAMENT. By thq 
Author of " Mary Atkini." id. 

VILLAGE TALES, Moral and ReHgioot. Designed for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Children. By the Author of ** Jane Brooks,** &c. 6tf., 

or ia cloth, Is. 

The TWO VISITS. A True Story, addressed to Sunday 
ScholaTB. 4d. 

The WATER of LIFE. 2d. 

WE ARE SEVEN ; or, tke Lktie Moomer Oomiorted. Third Edition, 
6d. ; or cloth lettered, U, 

" The Antiior has made Wordsworth's beautiful poem the groundwork of a 
narrative for commonioathix evMigelical truth, and it is written in io pleasmg 
a style, that we think it eannot &il to interest and be useful to the young.**^ 
Teacka^t Offering. 

WHO WOULD NOT PBAY ? A True Narrative. 2d. 

WHO ARE the JEWS ? Second Edition, l^d, 

WHITE REFLECTIONS in the WATER; or. Illustrations of Divloo 

Truth, taken from the Burning of the Ocean Monarch, in Abergele Bay. 
By Rev. J. B. WHITE. M.A. With an Engraving. Sd. 

WILKINSON.— PARTING WORDS to a LITTLE FLOCK. By the Bev. 
F. H. WILKINBON, M. A., Incumbent of Wast Aahton, Wilts. 3d Ed., %d, 

WILSON.— NOTES of a SERMON to YOUNG PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
DANIEL WILSON, Vienr of Islington. Prioe 2d. 

^c, Sfc, (Jc. 
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(Class Books. (ETarHs. Set. 

A FIHST CLASS BOOK, for Sunday and Day Schools. 3d., or I2s. per 100. 

QUESTIONS on the FIRST CLASS BOOK, for the use of Teachers. Zd. 

A SECOND CLASS BOOK, for Sunday and Day Schools. Sd.; 16«.per 100. 

QUESTIONS on the SECOND CLASS BOOK, for the use of Teachers. 4d. 

A THIRD CLASS BOOK for SUNDAY and DAY-SCHOOLS. 4rf. ; 
24«. per 100. 

QUESTIONS on the THIRD CLASS BOOK, for the Use of Teachers. Gd. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE ATTENDANCE TICKETS, with 
Questions printed on the reverse side. lu packets, 6d. per gross. 

SCHOOL EXCHANGE TICKETS. Gd. per Packet. 

In a neat wrapper, price 6d. per packet, 
XUiUSTRATBB RBWABD OARl>B for SOHOOXiS. 

First, Second, and Third Series. 

First Series.— Contents. — The Sabbath — Labour — Examine yourselves — 
Do justly— Elijah— The Thoughtless Prayer— Frost and Snow— Heatlien 
Children— Hagar and Ishmael— The Air— John Preaching Repentance— The 
Grace— The Great Commandment — The Sure Refuge — Wanderers in the 
Wilderness— Love Mercy— Balaam's Wish— Death Certain— Idleness— The 
Flood— Gleaning— the Lle^Tbe Martyr— The Seed and the Fruit— The 
Pilgrim— The Lamp of Life. 

Second Series.— Contents. — Honour all Men— Love the Brotherhood— 
—Fear Goo— Honour the King— Pride, Humility— Idolatry^The Easy Yoke 
— Prayer— Praise — The Just Balance— Paul's Shipwreck— The Brazen Ser- 
pent—Earth and Heaven— The Bridled Tongue— The Hearing Ear— Tbe 
Two Thieves- The Garden of Eden— Morning— Evening— Disobedience- 
Time— The City of Refuge— The Tamed Lion— The Presence of God— The 
Broad and Narrow Way — Obedience— Disobedience. 

Third Series Contents.— The First Commandment— The Second Com- 
mandment—The Third Commandment— The Fourth Commandment— The 
Fifth Commandment — The Sixth Commandment — The Seventh Command- 
ment—The Eighth Commandment— The Ninth Commandment— The Tenth 
Commandment — The Law and the Gospel— The Advent — The Birth of 
Christ— Christ made known to the Gentiles— Getbseroane — The Crucifixion 
— The Resurrection— The Ascension— The Day of Pentecost — The Trinity 
— The Wages of Sin — Love one another— The Troubled Sea— Ask, and it 
shall be given you— Noah — Songs in the Night — Trees of Righteousness — 
The Deliverance of Peter. 

N.B. — A deep and increasing sense of the importance of imprinting on the 
minds of children the facts, doctrines, and commands of Holy Scripture ; 
long experience of the value of a well-regulated system of ** rewards " In 

- training children, In schools for infknts, and the poor oipadally ; and the 
want of any Cards reailp adapted to these objects, were the inducements 
for preparing these Series. Each Card is complete in itself; containing, 
first, the Word of God on tlie subject— its expositloo in the verses— its 
application to the individual conscience by means of tbe Questions— and all 
reodend more lively and impresiive by the Illustration to the eye. 



